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ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE. 


BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


§ 1. 


Stxce the publication, seven years ago, 
of a little tract entitled “Mountaineering 
in 1861,” I have contributed hardly 
anything to the literature of the Alps. 
I have gone to them every year, and 
found among them refuge and re- 
covery from the work and the worry, 
which acts with far deadlier corrosion 
on the brain than real work, of London. 
Herein consisted the fascination of the 
Alps for me: they appealed at once to 
thought and feeling, offering their prob- 
lems to the one and their grandeurs to 
the other, while conferring upon the body 
the soundness and the purity necessary 
to the healthful exercise of both. There 
is, however, a natural end to Alpine 
discipline, and henceforth mine will 
probably be tome amemory. The last 
piece of work requiring performance 
on my part was executed last sum- 
mer; and, unless temptation of un- 
expected strength assail me, this must 
be my last considerable climb. With 
soberness of mind, but without any ap- 
proach to regret, I take my leave of the 
higher Alpine peaks. 

And this is why it has occurred to me 
to throw together these odds and ends 
of Alpine experience into a kind of 
cairn to the memory of a life well loved. 
No. 113.—vot. xix. 


Previous to the year 1860, I knew the 
Matterhorn as others did, merely as a 
mountain wonder, for up to that time 
no human foot had ever been placed on 
its repellant c It is but right 
to state that the man who first really 
examined the Matterhorn, in company 
with a celebrated guide, and who came 
to the conclusion that it was assailable 
if not accessible, was Mr. Vaughan 
Hawkins. It was at his invitation 
that in August 1860 I took part in 
the earliest assault upon this formidable 
peak. We halted midway, stopped less 
by difficulty, though that was great, 
than by want of time. In 1862, I 
made a more determined attack upon 
the mountain, but was forced to recoil 
from its final precipice ; for time, the 
great reducer of Alpine difficulties, was 
not sufficiently at my command. On 
that occasion I was accompanied by two 
Swiss guides and two Italian porters. 
Three of these four men pronounced flatly 
against the final precipice. Indeed they 
had to be urged by degrees along the 
sharp and jagged ridge—the most savage, 
in my opinion, on the whole Matterhorn 
—which led up to its base. The only 
man of the four who never uttered the 
word “ impossible,” was Johann Joseph 
Bennen, the bravest of brave guides, 
who now lies in the graveyard of 
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Ernan, in the higher valley of the 
Rhone. We were not only defeated by 
the Matterhorn, but were pelted down 
its crags by pitiless hail. 

On the day subsequent to this defeat, 
while crossing the Cimes Blanches with 
Bennen, we halted to have a last look at 
the mountain. Previous to quitting 
Breuil I had proposed to him to make 
another attempt. He was adverse to it, 
and my habit was never to persuade 
him. On the Cimes Blanches I turned 
to him and used these words: “I leave 
Breuil dissatisfied with what we have 
done. We ought never to have quitted 
the Matterhorn without getting upon 
yonder aréte.” The ridge to which 
Bennen’s attention was then directed 
certainly seemed practicable, and it led 
straight to the summit. There was 
moisture in the strong man’s eyes as 
he replied, falling into the patois which 
he employed when his feelings were 
stirred, “ What could I do, sir? not one 
of them would accompany me.” It was 
the accurate truth. 

To reach the point where we halted in 
1862 one particularly formidable preci- 
pice had to be sealed. It had also to be 
descended on our return, and to get down 
would be much more hazardous than 
to climb. At the top of the precipice 
we therefore fastened a rope, and by it 
reached in succession the bottom. This 
rope had been specially manufactured 
for the Matterhorn by Mr. Good, of 
King William Street, City, to whom 
I had been recommended by his land- 
lord, Appold, the famous mechanician. 
In the summer of 1865, the early part 
of which was particularly favourable to 
the attempt, one of the Italians (Carrel 
dit le Bersaglier) who accompanied me 
in 1862, and who proved himself on that 
occasion a very able cragsman, again tried 
his fortune on the Matterhorn. He 
reached my rope, and found it bleached 
to snowy whiteness. It had been ex- 
posed for three years to all kinds of 
weather, and to the fraying action of the 
storms which assail the Matterhorn ; 
but it bore, on being tested, the united 
weights of three men. By this rope the 
summit of the precipice which had given 





us so much trouble in 1862 was easily 
and rapidly attained. A higher resting- 
place was thus secured, and more time 
was gained for the examination of the 
mountain. Every climber knows the 
value of time in a case of the kind. 
The result of the scrutiny was that a 
way was found up the Matterhorn from 
the Italian side, that way being the ridge 
referred to in my conversation with 
Bennen three years before. 

Committed thus and in other ways to 
the Matterhorn, the condition of my 
mind regarding it might be fitly com- 
pared to one of those uncheerful tene- 
ments often seen in the neighbourhood 
of London, where an adventurous con- 
tractor has laid the foundations, run up 
the walls, fixed the rafters, but stopped 
short through bankruptcy without com- 
pleting the roof. As long as the 
Matterhorn remained unscaled, my Alp- 
ine life could hardly be said to be covered 
in, and the admonitions of my friends 
were premature. But now that the 
work is done, they will have more reason 
to blame me if I fail to profit by their 
advice. 

Another defeat of a different character 
was also inflicted upon me in 1862. 
Wishing to give my friend Mr. (now Sir 
John) Lubbock a taste of mountain life, 
I went with him up the Galenstock. This 
pleased him so much that Bennen and 
I wished to make his cup of pleasure 
fuller by taking him up the Jungfrau. 
We sent two porters laden with coverlets 
and provisions from the A®ggischhorn 
to the Faulberg, but on our arrival there 
found one of the porters in the body 
of the Aletsch glacier. He had reck- 
lessly sought to cross a snow-bridge 
which spanned a broad and profound 
chasm. The bridge broke under him, 
he fell in, and was deeply covered by 
the frozen débris which followed him. 
He had been there for an hour when 
we arrived, and it required nearly 
another hour to dig him out. We 
carried him more dead than alive to the 
Faulberg cave, and by great care re- 
stored him. As I lay there wet through 
the long hours of that dismal night I 
almost registered a vow never to tread 
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upon a glacier again. But like the forces 
in the physical world, human emotions 
vary with the distance from their origin, 
and a year afterwards I was again upon 
the ice. Towards the close of 1862 
Bennen and myself made “the tour of 
Monte Rosa,” halting for a day or two 
at the excellent hostelry of Delapierre, 
in the magnificent Val du Lys. We 
scrambled up the Grauhaupt, a point 
exceedingly favourable to the study of 
the conformation of the Alps. We also 
halted at Alagna and Macugnaga. But 
notwithstanding their admitted glory, 
the Italian valleys of the Alps did not 
suit either Bennen or me. We longed 
for the more tonic air of the northern 
slopes, and were glad to change the 
valley of Ansasca for that of Saas, 


§ IL 


Tue first days of my vacation of 1863 
were spent in the company of Mr. Philip 
Lutley Sclater. On the 19th of July we 
reached Reichenbach, and on the follow- 
ing day sauntered up the valley of Hasli, 
turning to the left at Imhof into Gad- 
menthal, Our destination was Stein, 
which we reached by a grass-grown road 
through fine scenery. The goatherds 
were milking when we arrived. At the 
heels of one quadruped, supported by the 
ordinary one-legged stool of the Senner, 
bent a particularly wild and dirty-looking 
individual, who, our guide informed us, 
was the proprietor of the inn. “ He is 
but a rough Bauer,” said Jann, “ but he 
has engaged a pretty maiden to keep 
house for him.” While he thus spoke 
a light-footed creature glided from the 
door towards us, and bade us welcome. 
She led us upstairs, provided us with 
baths, took our orders for dinner, helped 
us by her suggestions, and answered all 
our questions with the utmost propriety 
and grace. She had been two years in 
England, and spoke English with a par- 
ticularly winning accent. How she came 
to be associated with the unkempt brute 
outside was a puzzle to both of us. It 
is Emerson, I think, who remarks on the 
benefit which a beautiful face, without 
trouble to itself, confers upon him who 
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looks at it. And, though the splendour 
of actual beauty could hardly be claimed 
for our young hostess, she was handsome 
enough and graceful enough to brighten 
a tired traveller's thoughts, and to raise 
by her presence the modest comforts she 
dispensed to the level of luxuries.! 

It rained all night, and at 3.30 a.m. 
when we were called, it still fell heavily. 
At 5, however, the clouds began to break, 
and half an hour afterwards the heavens 
were swept quite clear of them. At 6 
we bade our pretty blossom of the Alps 
good-bye. She had previously to bring 
her gentle influence to bear upon her 
master to moderate the extortion of some 
of his charges. We were soon upon the 
Stein glacier, and after some time reached 
a col from which we looked down upon 
the lower portion of the nobler and 
more instructive Trift glacier. Brown 
bands were drawn across the ice-stream, 
forming graceful loops with their con- 
vexities turned downwards. The higher 
portions of the glacier were not in view, 
still those bands rendered the inference 
secure that an ice-fall existed higher up, 
at the base of which the bands origin- 
ated. We shot down a shingly couloir 
to the Trift, and looking up the glacier 
the anticipated cascade came into view. 
At its bottom the ice, by pressure, un- 
derwent that notable change, analogous 
to slaty cleavage, which caused the gla- 
cier to weather in parallel grooves, and 
thus mark upon its surface the direction 
of its interior lamination. 

The ice-cascade being itself imprac- 
ticable, we scaled the rocks to the left 
of it, and were soon in presence of 
the far-stretching snow-fields from which 
the lower glacier derived nutriment. 
With a view to hidden crevasses, we 
here roped ourselves together. The sun 
was strong, its direct and reflected blaze 

1 Thackeray, in his “ Peg of Limavady,” is 
perhaps more to the point than Emerson :— 


“ Presently a maid 
Enters with the liquor— 
Half-a-pint of ale 
Frothing in a beaker ; 
As she came she smiled, 
And the smile bewitching, 
On my word and honour 
ighted all the kitchen.” 
BB2 
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combining against us. The scorching 
warmth experienced at times by cheeks, 
lips, and neck, indicated that in my 
case mischief was brewing; but the 
eyes being well protected by dark 
spectacles, I was comparatively indif- 
ferent to the prospective disfigurement 
of my face. Mr. Sclater was sheltered 
by a veil, a mode of defence which 
the habit of going into places requiring 
the unimpeded eyesight has caused me 
to neglect. There seems to be some 
specific quality in the sun’s rays which 
produces the irritation of the skin ex- 
perienced in the Alps. The solar heat 
may be compared, in point of quantity, 
with that radiated from a furnace ; and 
the heat which the mountaineer expe- 
riences on Alpine snows is certainly less 
intense than that encountered by work- 
men in many of our technical operations. 
But the terrestrial heat appears to lack 
the quality which gives the sun’s rays 
their power. The sun is incomparably 
richer in what are called chemical rays 
than are our fires, and to these chemical 
rays the irritation may be due. The 
keen air of the heights may also have 
something to do with it. As a remedy 
for sunburn I have tried glycerine, and 
found it a failure. The ordinary lip- 
salve of the druggists’ shops is also 
worse than useless, but pure cold cream, 
for a supply of which I have had on 
more than one occasion to thank a friend, 
is an excellent ameliorative. 

After considerable labour we reached 
the ridge—a very glorious one as regards 
the view—which forms the common 
boundary of the Rhéne and Trift gla- 
ciers.' Before us and behind us for 
many a mile fell the dazzling névés, 
down to the points where the grey ice 
emerging from its white coverlet declared 
the junction of snow-field and glacier. 
We had plodded on for hours soddened 
by the solar heat and parched with 
thirst. There was— 


“Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


1 Seven years previously Mr. Huxley and 
myself had attempted to reach this col from 
the other side. 





For, when placed in the mouth, the li- 
quefaction of the ice was so slow, and 
the loss of heat from the surrounding 
tissues so painful, that sucking it was 
worse than total abstinence. In the 
midst of this solid water you might die 
of thirst. At some distance below the 
col, on the Rhone side, the musical 
trickle of the liquid made itself audible, 
and to the rocks from which it fell we 
repaired, and refreshed ourselves. The 
day was far spent, the region was wild 
and lonely, when, beset by that feeling 
which has often caused me to wander 
singly in the Alps, I broke away from 
my companions, and went rapidly down 
the glacier. Our guide had previously 
informed me that before reaching the 
cascade of the Rhdéne the ice was to be 
forsaken, and the Grimsel, our destina- 
tion, reached by skirting the base of 
the peak called Niigelis Griitli. After 
descending the ice for some time I struck 
the bounding rocks, and climbing the 
mountain obliquely found myself among 
the crags which lie between the Grimsel 
pass and the Rhone glacier. It was an 
exceedingly desolate place, and I soon 
had reason to doubt the wisdom of being 
there alone. Still difficulty rouses 
powers of which we should otherwise 
remain unconscious. The heat of the 
day had rendered me weary, but among 
these rocks the weariness vanished, and 
I became clear in mind and fresh in 
body through the necessity of escape 
before nightfall from this wilderness. 

I reached the watershed of the 
region. Here a tiny stream offered 
me its company, which I accepted. 
It received in its course various lateral 
tributaries, and at one place expanded 
into a blue lake bounded by banks 
of snow. ‘The stream quitted this lake 
augmented in volume, and I kept along 
its side until, arching over a brow of 
granite, it discharged itself down the 
glaciated rocks, which rise above the 
Grimsel. In fact, this stream was the 
feeder of the Grimsel lake. I halted on 
the brow for some time. The hospice 
was fairly in sight, but the precipices 
between me and it seemed desperately 
ugly. Nothing is more trying to the 
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climber than those cliffs which have 
been polished by the ancient glaciers, 
Even at moderate inclinations, as may 
be learned from an experiment on the 
Hollenplatte, or some other of the 
polished rocks in Haslithal, they are 
not easy. I need hardly say that the 
inclination of the rocks flanking the 
Grimsel is the reverse of moderate. It 
is dangerously steep. 

How to get down these smooth and 
precipitous tablets was now a problem 
of the utmost interest to me; for the 
day was too far gone, and I was too 
ignorant of the locality, to permit of 
time being spent in the search of an easier 
place of descent. Right or left of me I 
saw none. The continuity of the cliffs 
below me was occasionally broken by 
cracks and narrow ledges, with scanty 
grass-tufts sprouting from them here 
and there. The problem was to get 
down from crack to crack and from 
ledge to ledge. A salutary anger warms 
the mind when thus challenged, and, 
aided by this warmth, close scrutiny 
will dissolve difficulties which might 
otherwise seem insuperable. Bit by bit 
I found myself getting lower, closely 
examining at every pause the rocks 
below. The grass-tufts helped me for 
a time, but at length a rock was reached, 
on which no friendly grass could grow. 
This slab was succeeded by others 
equally forbidding. A slip was not 
admissible here. I looked upwards, 
thinking of retreat, but the failing day 
urged me on. From the middle of the 
smooth surface jutted a ledge about 
fifteen inches long and about four inches 
deep. Once upon this ledge, I saw that 
I could work obliquely to the left-hand 
limit of the face of the rock, and reach 
the grass-tufts once more. Grasping the 
top of the rock, I let myself down as far 
as my stretched arms would permit, and 
then let go my hold. The boot-nails 
had next to no power as a brake, the 
hands had still less, and I came upon 
the ledge with an energy that shocked 
me. A streak of grass beside the rock 
was next attained; it terminated in 
a small, steep couloir, the portion of 
which within view was crossed by 
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three transverse ledges. There was 
no hold on either side of it, but I 
thought that by friction the motion 
down the groove could be so regulated 
as to enable me to come to rest at each 
successive ledge. Once started, how- 
ever, my motion was exceedingly rapid. 
I shot over the first ledge, an uncom- 
fortable jolt marking my passage. Here 
I tried to clamp myself against the rock, 
but the second ledge was crossed like the 
first. The outlook now became alarm- 
ing, and I made a desperate effort to 
stop the motion. Braces gave way, 
clothes were torn, wrists and hands 
were skinned and bruised, while hips 
and knees suffered variously. I how- 
ever stopped myself, and here all 
serious difficulty ended. I was greatly 
heated, but a little lower down dis- 
covered a singular cave in the moun- 
tain-side, with water dripping from its 
roof into a clear well. The ice-cold 
liquid soon restored me to a normal 
temperature. I felt quite fresh on 
entering the Grimsel inn, but a curious 
physiological effect manifested itself 
when I had occasion to speak. The 
power of the brain over the lips was 
so lowered that I could hardly make 
myself understood. 


§ III. 


My guide Bennen reached the Grimsel 
the following morning. Uncertain of my 
own movements, I had permitted him 
this year to make a new engagement, 
which he was now on his way to fulfil. 
There was a hint of reproach in his tone 
as he asked me whether his Herr Pro- 
fessor had forsaken him. There was 
little fear of this. A guide of proved 
competence, whose ways you know, and 
who knows you and trusts you, is in- 
valuable in the Alps, and Bennen was 
all this, and more, to me. As a moun- 
taineer, he had no superior, and he 
added to his strength, courage, and skill, 
the qualities of a natural gentleman. He 
was now ready to bear us company over 
the Oberaarjoch to the A%ggischhorn. 
On the morning of the 22d we bade 
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the cheerless Grimsel inn good-bye, 
reached the Unteraar glacier, crossed 
its load of uncomfortable débris, and 
clambered up the slopes at the other 
side. Nestled aloft in a higher valley 
was the Oberaar glacier, along the un- 
ruffled surface of which our route lay. 
The morning threatened.  Fitful 
gleams of sunlight wandered with the 
moving clouds above, over the ad- 
jacent ice. The Joch was swathed in 
mist, which now and then gave way, 
and permitted a wild radiance to shoot 
over the col. On the windy summit 
we took a mouthful of food and 
roped ourselves together. Here, as in 
a hundred other places, I sought 
in the fog for the vesicles of De Saus- 
sure, but failed to find them. Bennen, 
as long as we were on the Berne side of 
the col, permitted Jann to take the 
lead ; but now we looked into Wallis, 
or rather into the fog which filled it, 
and the Wallis guide came to the front. 
I knew the Viesch glacier well, but 
how Bennen meant to unravel its diffi- 
culties without landmarks I knew not. I 


asked him whether, if the fog continued, 
he could make his way down the glacier. 
There was a pleasant timbre in Bennen’s 
voice, a light and depth in his smile 
due to the blending together of con- 


scious power and affection. With this 
smile he turned round and said, “Herr! 
Ich bin hier zu Hause. Der Viescher 
Gletscher ist meine Heimath.” 
Downwards we went, striking the 
rocks of the Rothhorn so as to avoid the 
riven ice. Suddenly we passed from 
dense fog into clear air: we had crossed 
“the cloud-plane,” and found a trans- 
parent atmosphere between it and the 
glacier. The dense covering above us 
was sometimes torn asunder by the 
wind, which whirled the detached 
cloud-tufts round the peaks. Con- 
tending air-currents were thus re- 
vealed, and thunder, which is the com- 
mon associate, if not the product, of 
such contention, began to rattle among 
the crags. At first the snow upon the 
glacier was sufficiently heavy to bridge 
the crevasses, thus permitting of rapid 
motion; but by degrees the fissures 
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opened, and at length drove us to the 
rocks. These in their turn became im- 
practicable. Dropping down a water- 
fall well known to the climbers of this 
region, we came again upon the ice, 
which was here cut by complex 
chasms. These we unravelled as long 
as necessary, and finally escaped from 
them to the mountain-side. The first 
big drops of the thunder-shower were 
already falling when we reached an 
overhanging crag which gave us shelter. 
We quitted it too soon, beguiled by a 
treacherous gleam of blue, and were 
thoroughly drenched before we reached 
the Aiggischhorn. 

This was my last excursion with 
Bennen. In the month of February of 
the following year he was killed by an 
avalanche, on the Haut de Cry, a moun- 
tain near Sion.! 

Having work to execute, I remained at 
the Afggischhorn for nearly a month in 
1863. My favourite place for rest and 
writing was a point on the mountain- 
side about an hour westwards from the 
hotel, where the mighty group of the 
Mischabel, the Matterhorn, and the 
Weisshorn were in full view. One day 
I remained in this position longer than 
usual, held there by the fascination of 
sunset. The mountains had stood out 
nobly clear during the entire day, but 
towards evening, upon the Dom, a cloud 
settled, which was finally drawn into a 
long streamer by the wind. Nothing 
can be finer than the effect of the red 
light of sunset on those streamers of 
cloud. Incessantly dissipated, but ever 
renewed, they glow with the intensity 
of flames. By and by the banner broke, 
as a liquid cylinder is known to do 
when unduly stretched, forming a series 
of cloud-balls united together by slender 
filaments. I watched the deepening 
rose, and waited for the deadly pallor 


1 A sum of money was collected in England 
for Bennen’s mother and sisters. Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Tuckett, and myself had a small monu- 
ment erected to his memory in Ernan church- 
yard, The supervision of the work was 
entrusted to a clerical friend of Bennen’s, 
who, however well-intentioned, made a poor 
use of his trust. 

















which succeeded it, before I thought of 
returning to the hotel. 

On arriving there I found the waitress, 
a hysterical kind of woman, in tears. 
She conversed eagerly with the guests 
regarding the absence of two ladies and 
a gentleman, who had quitted the hotel 
in the morning without a guide, and 
who were now benighted on the moun- 
tain. Herr Wellig, the landlord, was also 
much concerned. “‘Irecommended them,” 
he said, “to take a guide, but they 
would not heed me, and now they are 
lost.” ‘ But they must be found,” I 
rejoined ; “at all events they must be 
sought. What force have you at hand?” 
Three active young fellows came imme- 
diately forward. Two of them I sent 
across the mountain by the usual route 
to the Miargelin See, and the third I 
took with myself along the watercourse 
of the Aiggischhorn. After some walk- 
ing we dipped into a little dell, where 
the glucking of cowbells announced the 
existence of chalets. The party had 
been seen passing there in the morn- 
ing, but not returning. The embank- 
ment of the watercourse fell at some 
places vertically for twenty or thirty 
feet. Here I thought an awkward slip 
might have occurred, and, to meet the 
possibility of having to carry a wounded 
man, I took an additional lithe young 
fellow from the chalet. We shouted 
as we went along, but the echoes were 
our only response. Our pace was rapid, 
and in the dubious light false steps were 
frequent. We all at intervals mistook 
the grey water for the grey and narrow 
track beside it, and stepped into the 
stream. We proposed ascending to the 
chalets of Mirgelin, but previous to quit- 
ting the watercourse we halted, and 
directing our voices down hill, shouted 
a last shout. And faintly up the moun- 
tain came a sound which could not be 
an echo. We all heard it, though 
it could hardly be detached from the 
murmur of the adjacent stream. We 
went rapidly down the alp, and after 
a little time shouted again. More audible 
than before, but still very faint, came 
the answer from below. We continued at 
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a headlong pace, and soon assured our- 
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selves that the sound was not only that 
of a human voice, but of an English 
voice. Thus stimulated, we swerved to 
the left, and, regardless of a wetting, 
dashed through the torrent which 
tumbles from the Miirgelin See. Close 
to the Viesch glacier we found the 
objects of our search ; the two ladies, 
tired out, seated upon the threshold 
of a forsaken chilet, and the gentleman 
seated on a rock beside them. 

He had started with a sprained ankle, 
and every visitor knows how bewilder- 
ing the spurs of the A®ggischhorn are, 
even to those with sound tendons. He 
had lost his way, and, in his efforts to 
extricate himself, had experienced one 
or two serious tumbles. Finally, giving 
up the attempt, he had resigned himself 
to spending the night where we found 
him. What the consequences of exposure 
in such a place would have been 1 know 
not. To reach the Aiggischhorn that 
night was out of the question ; the ladies 
were too exhausted. I tried the chilet 
door and found it locked, but an ice-axe 
soon hewed the bolt away, and forced 
an entrance. There was some pinewood 
within, and some old hay which, under 
the circumstances, formed a delicious 
couch for the ladies. In a few minutes 
a fire was blazing and crackling in the 
chimney corner. Having thus secured 
them, I returned to the chalets first 
passed, sent them bread, butter, cheese, 
and milk, and had the exceeding gratifi- 
cation of seeing them return safe and 
sound to the hotel next morning. 

Soon after this occurrence, I had the 
pleasure of climbing the Jungfrau with 
Dr. Hornby and Mr. Philpotts. Chris- 
tian Almer and Christian Lauener were 
our guides. The rose of sunrise had 
scarcely faded from the summit when 
we reached it. I have sketched the 
ascent elsewhere, and therefore will not 
refer to it further. 


§ IV. 


On my return from the /®ggischhorn 
in 1863, I found Professor Huxley 
in need of mountain air, and therefore 
accompanied him to the hills of Cum- 
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berland. Swiss scenery was so recent 
that it was virtually present, and I had 
therefore an opportunity of determining 
whether it interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of English scenery. I did not find 
this to be the case. Perhaps it was the 
adjacent moral influence which clothed 
lake and mountain with a glory not 
their own, but I hardly ever enjoyed a 
walk more than that along the ridge of 
Fairfield, from Ambleside to Grisedale 
Tarn. We climbed Helvellyn, and, 
thanks to the hospitality of a party 
on the top, were enabled to survey 
the mountain without the intrusion of 
hunger. We thought it noble. Striding 
Edge, Swirling Edge, the Red Tarn, and 
Catchedecam, combined with the sum- 
mit to form a group of great grandeur. 
The storm was strong on Striding Edge, 
which, on account of its associations, 
I chose for my descent, while the better 
beaten track of Swirling Edge was chosen 
by my more conservative companion. 
At Ulswater we had the pleasure of 
meeting an eminent church dignitary and 
his two charming daughters. They de- 
sired to cross the mountains to Lodore, 
and we, though ignorant of the way, 
volunteered our guidance. The offer was 
accepted. We made a new pass on the 
occasion, which we called “the Dean’s 
Pass,” the scenery and incidents of which 
‘were afterwards illustrated by Huxley. 
Emerson, who is full of wise saws, speaks 
of the broad neutral ground which may 
be occupied to their common profit by 
men of diverse habits of thought ; and 
on the day to which I now refer there 
seemed no limit to the intellectual region 
over which the dean and his guides 
could roam without severance or col- 
lision. In the presence of these peaks 
and meres, as well as over the oatcake 
of our luncheon, we were sharers of a 
common joy. 
§ V. 


Tue gorges of the Alps interested me 
in 1864, as the question of their origin 
was then under discussion. Having heard 
much of the Via Mala as an example 
of a crack produced by an earthquake, 
I went there, and afterwards examined 





the gorge of Pfeffers, that of Bergun, the 
Finsteraarschlucht, and several others of 
minor note. In all cases I arrived at 
the same conclusion—namely, that earth- 
quakes had nothing to do with the 
production of these wonderful chasms, 
but that they had been one and all sawn 
through the rocks by running water. 
From Tusis I crossed the beautiful 
Schien Pass to Tiefen-kasten, and went 
thence by diligence over the Julier to 
Pontresina. 

The scenery of the Engadin stands 
both in character and position between 
that of Switzerland and the Tyrol, com- 
bining in a high degree the grandeur of 
the one and the beauty of the other. 
Pontresina occupies a fine situation on 
the Bernina road, at about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. From the windows of 
the hotel you look up the Roseg 
valley. The pines are large and luxuriant 
below, but they dwindle in size as they 
struggle up the heights, until they are 
cut off finally either by the inclemency 
of the air or the scantiness of their 
proper atmospheric food. From the 
earth itself these trees derive but an 
infinitesimal portion of their supplies, as 
may be seen by the utter barrenness of 
the rocks on which they flourish, and 
which they use simply as supports to 
lift their branches into the nutritive 
atmosphere. ‘The valley ends in the 
Rosegg glacier, which is fed by the 
snows of one of the noblest mountain- 
groups in the whole of Switzerland. 

The baths of St. Moritz are about an 
hour distant from Pontresina. Here 
every summer hundreds of Swiss and 
Germans, and an increasing number of 
English, aggregate. The water con- 
tains carbonic acid (the gas of soda 
water) and a trace of sulphate of iron 
(copperas) ; this the visitors drink, and 
in elongated tubs containing it they 
submerge themselves. A curious effect 
is produced by the collection and escape 
of innumerable bubbles of carbonic acid 
from the skin. Every bubble on de- 
taching itself produces a little twitch, 
and hence a sort of prickly sensation 
experienced in the water. ‘The patients 
at St. Moritz put me in mind of that 
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Eastern prince whose physician induced 
him to kick a football under the im- 
pression that it contained a charm. The 
sagacious doctor knew that faith has a 
dynamic power unpossessed by know- 
ledge. Through the agency of this 
power he stirred the prince to action, 
caused him to take wholesome exercise, 
and thus cured him of his ailments. 
At St. Moritz the water is probably the 
football—the air and exercise on these 
windy heights being in most cases the 
real curative agents. The dining-room of 
the Kurhaus, when my friend Professor 
Hirst and I were there, was filled with 
guests: every window was barred, while 
down the chilled panes streamed the 
condensed vapour of respiration. The 
place and company illustrated the power 
of habit to modify the human constitu- 
tion ; for it was through habit that 
these people extracted a pleasurable 
existence out of an atmosphere which 
threatened with asphyxia the better 
ventilated Englishman. 

There was a general understanding 
between my friend Hirst and myself, 
that we should this year meet at Pon- 
tresina, and without concert as to the 
day both of us reached the village 
within the same quarter of an hour. 
Some theoretic points of glacier motion 
requiring elucidation, we took the neces- 
sary instruments with us to the En- 
gadin ; we also carried with us a quantity 
of other work, but our first care was to 
dissipate the wrecked tissues of our 
bodies, and to supply their place by new 
material. 

Twenty-four years ago Mayer, of Heil- 
bronn, with that power of genius which 
breathes large meanings into scanty 
facts, pointed out that the blood was 
“the oil of life,” and that muscular 
effort was, in the main, supported 
by the combustion of this oil. The 
recent researches of eminent men com- 
pletely prove the soundness of Mayer's 
induction. The muscles are the ma- 


chinery by which the dynamic power 
of the food is brought into action. 
Nevertheless, the whole body, though 
more slowly than the blood, wastes 
also, 


How is the sense of personal 
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identity maintained across this flight 
of molecules? To man, as we know 
him, matter is necessary to conscious- 
ness, but the matter of any period may 
be all changed, while consciousness 
exhibits no solution of continuity. 
The oxygen that departs seems to 
whisper its secret to the oxygen that 
arrives, and thus, while the Non-ego 
shifts and changes, the Ego remains 
intact. Constancy of form in the group- 
ing of the molecules, and not constancy 
of the molecules themselves, is the cor- 
relative of this constancy of perception. 
Life is a wave which in no two con- 
secutive moments of its existence is 
composed of the same particles, 

The ancient lake-beds of the Alps 
bear directly upon those theories of 
erosion and convulsion which, in 1864, 
were subjects of geologic discussion. 
They are to be found in almost every 
Alpine valley, each consisting of a 
level plain formed by sediment, with 
a barrier below it, which once con- 
stituted the dam of the lake. These 
barriers are now cut through, a river 
in each case flowing through the gap. 
How cut through? was one of the 
problems afloat five or six years ago, 
Some supposed that the chasms were 
cracks produced by earthquakes ; and if 
only one or two of them existed, this 
hypothesis might perhaps postpone that 
closer examination which infallibly ex- 
plodes it. But such chasms exist by 
hundreds in the Alps, and we could not 
without absurdity invoke in each case 
the aid of an earthquake to split the 
dam and drain the waters. Near Pon- 
tresina there is a good example of a rocky 
barrier with a lake-bed behind it, while, 
within hearing of the village, a river 
rushes through a chasm which intersects 
the barrier. In company with Professor 
Hirst I have often stood upon the 
bridge which spans this gorge, and we 
have both clearly seen the marks of 
aqueous erosion from its bottom to its 
top. The rock is not of a character to 
preserve the finer traces of water action, 
but the larger scoopings and hallowings 
are quite manifest. Like all others that 
I have seen, it is a chasm of erosion. 
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The same idea may be extended to the 

Ips themselves. This land was once he- 
neath the sea, and from the moment of 
its first emergence from the waters until 
now, it has felt incessantly the tooth 
of erosion. No doubt the strains and 
pressures brought into play when the 
crust was uplifted produced in some 
cases fissures and contortions, which 
gave direction to ice and water, the 
real moulders of the Alps. When 
the eye has been educated on com- 
manding eminences to take in large 
tracts of the mountains, and when the 
mind has become capable of resisting the 
tendency to generalize from exceptional 
cases, conjecture grows by degrees into 
conviction that no other known agents 
than ice and water could have given the 
Alps their present forms. The plains 


at their feet, moreover, are covered by 
the chips resulting from their sculpture. 
Were they correctly modelled so as to 
bring their heights and inclinations in 
just proportions immediately under the 
eye, this undoubtedly is the conviction 
that would first force itself upon the 


mind. An inspection of some of the 
models in the Jermyn Street Museum 
will in part illustrate my meaning. 

In connexion with this question of 
mountain sculpture, the sand-cones of 
the glaciers are often exceedingly in- 
structive. The Unteraar glacier and the 
Gérner glacier present numerous cases 
of the kind. On the 20th of July, 1864, 
I came upon a fine group of such cones 
upon the Morteratsch glacier. They 
were perfect models of the Alps. I 
could find among them a reduced copy 
of almost every mountain with which I 
am acquainted. One of them showed 
the peaks of the Mischabel to perfec- 
tion. How are these miniature moun- 
tains produced? Thus: sand is strewn 
by a stream upon the glacier, and begins 
immediately to protect the ice under- 
neath it from the action of the sun. 
The surrounding ice melts away, and 
the sand is relatively elevated. But the 
elevation is not mathematically uniform, 
for the sand is not of the same depth 
throughout. Some portions rise higher 
than others. Down the slopes little 
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rills trickle, partially removing the sand 
and allowing the sun to act to some 
extent upon the ice. Thus the highest 
point is kept in possession of the thickest 
covering, and it rises continually in 
reference to the circumjacent ice. All 
round it, however, as it rises, the little 
rills are at work cutting the ice away 
themselves, or aiding the action of the 
sun, until finally the elevated hump is 
wrought into hills and valleys which 
seem a mimicry of the Alps themselves. 

There is a grandeur in this secular 
integration of small effects almost su- 
perior to that involved in the idea of a 
cataclysm. Think of the ages which 
must have been consumed in the exe- 
cution of this colossal sculpture. The 
question may, of course, be pushed to 
further limits: Think of the ages, it may 
be asked, which the molten earth re- 
quired for its consolidation. But these 


-vaster epochs lack sublimity through 


our inability to grasp them. They be- 
wilder us, but they fail to make a solemn 
impression. The genesis of the moun- 
tains comes more within the scope of 
the intellect, and the majesty of the 
operation is enhanced by our partial 
ability to conceive it. In the falling of 
a rock from a mountain-head, in the 
shoot of an avalanche, in the plunge of 
a cataract, we often see a more impressive 
illustration of the power of gravity than 
in the motions of the stars. When the 
intellect has to intervene, and calculation 
is necessary to the building up of the 
conception, the expansion of the feelings 
ceases to be proportional to the magni- 
tude of the phenomena. 

The Piz Languard is a ladies’ moun- 
tain, though 11,000 feet high. But 
why should this language be employed 4 
There is one Miss Walker in the world 
who has climbed most of the noted 
mountains of Switzerland, and this fact 
overthrows every conclusion regarding 
man’s superior climbing power, just as 
surely as the existence of one George 
Eliot and of several Miss Beckers upsets 
his claim to intellectual superiority. If 
I might parenthetically say one word 
upon this subject, it would be to remind 
the lords of creation that, though it is 
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true that women have for ages permitted 
men not only the privilege of voting at 
elections, and of writing the best philo- 
sophy and mathematics, but also of pro- 
ducing the best poetry, the best music, 
and even the best cookery, it is not to be 
forgotten how the woman is weighted 
in the race. No mother can wash or 
suckle her baby without having a 
set towards washing and suckling im- 
pressed upon the molecules of her brain ; 
and this set, according to the laws of 
hereditary transmission, is passed on to 
her daughter. Not only, therefore, 
does the woman at the present day 
suffer deflection from intellectual pur- 
suits through her proper motherly in- 
stincts, but inherited proclivities act 
upon her mind, like a multiplying 
galvanometer, to augment indefinitely 
the force of the deflection. Even our 
spinsters are not free from the inherited 
disturbance. Tendency is immanent 
within them, to warp them from intel- 
lect to baby love. But let me not seem 
to trifle with a grave question. While 
feeling, in common with the true woman- 


hood of England, a hearty antipathy to 
the modern developments of Amazonism, 
I would express my belief in the capacity 
of women to grasp and to enjoy what- 
ever the brains of men have achieved. 
To those who are striving to give this 
capacity healthy exercise I would in all 


heartiness say “ good speed.” But the 
ladies themselves are warping me aside 
from the ladies’ mountain—the Piz Lan- 
guard. I climbed it on the 25th of July, 
and a very grand outlook it affords. 
The heavens overhead were clear, but 
in some directions the scowl of the 
infernal regions seemed to fall upon the 
hills. The group of the Bernina was 
in sunshine, and its glory and beauty 
were not to be described. The depth 
of impressions upon consciousness is 
measured by the quantity of change 
which they involve. It is the inter- 
mittent current, not the continuous one, 
that tetanizes the nerve, and half the 
interest of the Alps depends upon tie 
caprices of the air. 

The Morteratsch glacier is a very noble 
one to those who explore it in its higher 
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parts. Its middle portion is troubled 
and crevassed, but the calm beauty of 
its upper portions is rendered doubly 
impressive by the turbulence encoun- 
tered midway. Into this region, without 
expecting it, Hirst and myself entered 
one Sunday in July, and explored it up 
to the riven and chaotic snows which 
descend from the Piz Bernina and its 
companions. The mountains themselves 
were without a cloud, and, set in the 
blue heaven, touches of tenderness were 
mingled with their strength. We spent 
some hours of perfect enjoyment upon 
this fine ice-plain, listening to the roar of 
its moulins and the rush of its streams. 

Along the centre of the Morteratsch 
glacier runs a medial moraine, a narrow 
strip of débris in the upper portions, 
but overspreading the entire glacier 
towards its end. How is this widening 
of the moraine to be accounted for? 
Mr. Hirst and I set out three different 
rows of stakes across the glacier; 
one of them high up, a second lower 
down, and a third still nearer to the 
end of the glacier. In 100 hours the 
central points of these three lines had 
moved through the following distances : 


No. 1, highest line, 56 inches. 
No. 2, middle line, 47 inches. 
No. 3, lowest line, 30 inches. 


Had we taken a line still lower than 
No. 3, we should have found the velo- 
city still less, 

Now these measurements prove that 
the end, or as it is sometimes called the 
snout, of the glacier, moves far less than 
its upper portions. A block of stone, 
or a patch of,débris, for example, on the 
portion of the glacier crossed by line 
No. 1, approaches another block or 
patch at No. 3 with a velocity of 26 
inches per 100 hours. Hence such 
blocks and patches must be more and 
more crowded together as the end of the 
glacier is approached, and hence the 
greater accumulation of stones and débris 
near the end. 

And here we meet point-blank an 
objection raised by that very distin- 
guished man, Professor Studer, of Berne, 
to the notion that the glacier exerts 
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an erosive action on its bed. He urges 
that at the ends of the glaciers of Cha- 
mouni, of Arolla, Ferpecle, and the 
Aar, we do not see any tendency exhi- 
bited by the glacier to bury itself in the 
soil. The reason is, that at the point 
chosen by Professor Studer the glacier 
is almost stationary. To observe the 
ploughing or erosive action of the ice 
we must observe it where the share is in 
motion, and not where it is compara- 
tively at rest. Indeed the snout of the 
glacier often rests upon the rubbish 
which its higher portions have dug 
away. 


§ VI. 


Wutte I was staying at Pontresina, Mr, 
Hutchinson of Rugby, Mr. Lee Warner, 
and myself joined in a memorable expe- 
dition up the Piz Morteratsch. This is 
a very noble mountain, and nobody had 
previously thought of associating the idea 
of danger with its ascent. The resolute 
Jenni, by far the boldest man in Pon- 
tresina, was my guide; while Walter, 
the official guide chef, was taken by my 
companions, With a dubious sky over- 
head, we started on the morning of the 
30th of July, a little after four a.m. 
There is rarely much talk at the begin- 
ning of a mountain excursion : you are 
either sleepy or solemn so early in the 
day. Silently we passed through the pine 
woods of the beautiful Rosegg valley ; 
watching anxiously at intervals the play 
of the clouds around the adjacent 
heights. At one place a spring gushed 
from the valley bottom, as clear and 
almost as copious as that which pours 
out the full-formed river Albula. The 
traces of ancient glaciers were present 
everywhere, the valley being thickly 
covered with the débris which the ice 
had left behind. An ancient moraine, 
so large that in England it might take 
rank as a mountain, forms a barrier 
across the upper valley. Once probably 
it was the dam of a lake, but it is now 
cut through by the river which rushes 
from the Rosegg glacier. These works 
of the ancient ice are to the mind what 
a distant horizon is to the eye. They 


give to the imagination both pleasure 
and repose. 

The morning, as I have said, looked 
threatening, but the wind was good ; by 
degrees the cloud-scowl relaxed, and 
broader patches of blue became visible 
above us. We called at the Rosegg cha- 
lets, and had some milk. We afterwards 
wound round a shoulder of the hill, at 
times upon the moraine of the glacier, 
and at times upon the adjacent grass 
slope; then over shingly inclines, 
covered with the shot rubbish of the 
heights. Two ways were now open 
to us, the one easy but circuitous, the 
other stiff but short. Walter was for 
the former, and Jenni for the latter, 
their respective choices being charac- 
teristic of the two men. To my satis- 
faction Jenni prevailed, and we scaled 
the steep and slippery rocks. At the 
top of them we found ourselves upon 
the rim of an extended snow-field. Our 
rope was here exhibited, and we were 
bound by it toa common destiny. In 
those higher regions the snow-fields show 
a beauty and a purity of which those who 
linger low down have no notion. We 
crossed crevasses and _ bergschrunds, 
mounted vast snow-basses, and doubled 
round walls of ice with long stalactites 
pendent from their eaves. One by one 
the eminences were surmounted. The 
crowning rock was attained at half-past 
twelve. On it we uncorked a bottle of 
champagne; mixed with the pure 
snow of the mountain, it formed a 
beverage, and was enjoyed with a gusto 
which the sybarite of the city could 
neither imitate nor share. 

We spent about an hour upon the 
warm gneiss-blocks on the top. Veils 
of cloud screened us at intervals from 
the sun, and then we felt the keenness 
of the air; but in general we were 
cheered and comforted by the solar 
light and warmth. The shiftings of the 
atmosphere were wonderful. The white 
peaks were draped with opalescent 
clouds which never lingered for two 
consecutive minutes in the same posi- 
tion. Clouds differ widely from each 
other in point of beauty, but I had 
hardly seen them more beautiful than 
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they appeared to-day, while the succes- 
sion of surprises experienced through 
their changes were such as rarely fall to 
the lot even of a practised mountaineer. 

These clouds are for the most part pro- 
duced by the chilling of the air through 
its own expansion. When thus chilled, 
the aqueous vapour diffused through it, 
which is previously unseen, is precipi- 
tated in visible particles. Every particle 
of the cloud has consumed in its forma- 
tion a little polyhedron of vapour, and 
a moment’s reflection will make it clear 
that the size of the cloud-particles must 
depend, not only on the size of the 
vapour polyhedron, but on the relation 
of the density of the vapour to that of 
its liquid. If the vapour were light 
and the liquid heavy, other things being 
equal, the cloud-particle would be 
smaller than if the vapour were heavy 
and the liquid light. There would evi- 
dently be more shrinkage in the one 
case than in the other. Now there are 
various liquids whose weight is not 
greater than that of water, while the 
weight of their vapour, bulk for bulk, 
is five or six times that of aqueous 
vapour. When those heavy vapours are 
precipitated as clouds, which is easily 
done artificially, their particles are found 
to be far coarser than those of an aque- 
ous cloud. Indeed water is without a 
parallel in this particular. Its vapour 
is the lightest of all vapours, and to this 
fact the soft and tender beauty of the 
clouds of our atmosphere is mainly due. 

After an hour’s halt, our rope, of 
which we had temporarily rid ourselves, 
was reproduced, and the descent began. 
Jenni is the most daring man and 
powerful character among the guides of 
Pontresina. The manner in which he 
bears down all the others in conversa- 
tion, and imposes his own will upon 
them, shows that he is the dictator of 
the place. He is a large and rather an 
ugly man, and his progress up hill, 
though resistless, is slow. He had 
repeatedly expressed a wish to make an 
excursion with me, and I think he de- 
sired to show us what he could do upon 
the mountains. To-day he accomplished 
two daring things—the one successfully, 
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while the other was within a hair’s- 
breadth of a very shocking end. 

In descending we went straight down 
upon a Bergschrund, which had com- 
pelled us to make a circuit in coming 
up. This particular kind of fissure is 
formed by the lower portion of a snow- 
slope falling away from the higher, a 
crevasse being thus formed between 
both, which often surrounds the moun- 
tain as a fosse of terrible depth. Walter 
was here the first of our party, and 
Jenni was the last. It was quite 
evident that Walter hesitated to cross 
the chasm; but Jenni came forward, 
and half by expostulation, half by com- 
mand, caused him to sit down on the 
snow at some height above the fissure. 
I think, moreover, he helped him with 
a shove. At all events the slope was 
so steep that the guide shot down it 
with an impetus sufficient to carry him 
clear over the schrund. We all after- 
wards shot the chasm in this pleasant 
way. Jenni was behind. Deviating 
from our track, he deliberately chose 
the widest part of the chasm, and shot 
over it, lumbering like behemoth down 
the snow-slope at the other side. It was 
an illustration of that practical know- 
ledge which long residence among the 
mountains can alone impart, and in the 
possession of which our best English 
climbers fall far behind their guides. 

The remaining steep slopes were also 
descended by glissade, and we afterwards 
marched cheerily over the gentler in- 
clines. We had ascended by the Rosegg 
glacier, and now we wished to descend 
upon the Morteratsch glacier and make 
it our highway home. It was while 
attempting this descent that we were 
committed to that ride upon the back of 
an avalanche, a description of which is 
given in the Zimes newspaper for the 
Ist of October, 1864.1 


§ VIL 


In July 1865 my excellent friend 
Hirst and myself visited Glarus, in- 
tending, if circumstances favoured us, 


1 See also Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 487. 
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to climb the Tédi. We had, however, 
some difficulty with the guides, and 
therefore gave the expedition up. Cross- 
ing the Klausen pass to Altdorf, we 
ascended the Gotthardt Strasse to Wasen, 
and went thence over the Susten pass to 
Gadmen, which we reached late at night. 
We halted for a moment at Stein, but the 
blossom of 1863 was no longer there, and 
we did not tarry. On quitting Gadmen 
next morning I was accosted by a guide, 
who asked me whether I knew Professor 
Tyndall. “ He is killed, sir,” said the 
man; “killed upon the Matterhorn.” 
I then listened to a somewhat detailed 
account of my own destruction, and 
soon gathered that, though the details 
were erroneous, something serious if not 
shocking had occurred. At Imhof the 
rumour became more consistent, and 
immediately afterwards the Matterhorn 
catastrophe was in every mouth, and in 
all the newspapers. My friend and my- 
self wandered on to Miirren, whence, 
after an ineffectual attempt to cross the 
Petersgrat, we went by Kandersteg and 
the Gemmi to Zermatt. 

Of the four sufferers on the Matter- 
horn one remained behind. But ex- 
pressed in terms either of mental tor- 
ture or physical pain, the suffering in 
my opinion was nil. Excitement during 
the first moments left no room for terror, 
and immediate unconsciousness prevented 
pain. No death has probably less of 
agony in it than that caused by the 
shock of gravity on a mountain side. 
Expected it would be terrible, but un- 
expected, not. I had heard, however, 
of other griefs and sufferings consequent 
on the accident, and this prompted a 
desire on my part to find the remaining 
one and bring him down. I had seen 


_ the road-makers at work between St. 


Nicholas and Zermatt, and was struck by 
the rapidity with which they pierced the 
rocks for blasting. One of these fellows 
could drive a hole a foot deep into hard 
granite in less than an hour. I was 
therefore determined to secure in aid of 
my project the services of a road-maker. 
None of the Zermatt guides would second 
me, but I found one of the Lochmatters 
of St. Nicholas willing to do so. Him 


I sent to Geneva to buy 3,000 feet of 
rope, which duly came on heavily-laden 
mules to Zermatt. Hammers and steel 
punches were prepared ; a tent was put 
in order, and the apparatus was carried 
up to the chapel by the Scwartz-See. 
But the weather would by no means 
smile upon the undertaking. I waited 
in Zermatt for twenty days, making, 
it is true, pleasant excursions with plea- 
sant friends, but they merely spanned 
the brief intervals which separated one 
rain-gush or thunderstorm from another. 
Bound by an engagement to my friend 
Professor De la Rive, of Geneva, where 
the Swiss savants had their annual 
assembly in 1865, I was forced to 
leave Zermatt. My notion was to climb 
to the point where the men slipped, 
and to fix there suitable irons in the 
rocks. By means of ropes attached to 
these I proposed to scour the mountain 
along the line of the glissade. There 
were peculiarities in the notion which 
need not now be dwelt upon, inas- 
—_ as the weather rendered them all 
futile. 


§ VIII. 


Iv the summer Of 1866 I first went 
to Engsteln, one of the most charming 
spots in the Alps. It had at that 
time a double charm, for the handsome 
young widow who kept the inn supple- 
mented by her kindness and attention 
within doors the pleasures extracted 
from the outer world. A man named 
Maurer, of Meyringen, was my guide for 
atime. We climbed the Titlis, going 
straight up it from the Joch Pass, in the 
track of a scampering chamois which 
showed us the way. The Titlis is a very 
noble mass—one of the few which, while 
moderate in height, bear a lordly weight 
of snow. The view from the summit is 
exceedingly fine, and on it I repeated 
with a hand spectroscope the observa- 
tions of M. Janssen on the absorption 
bands of aqueous vapour. On the day 
after this ascent I quitted Engsteln, 
being drawn towards the Wellhorn and 
Wetterhorn, both of which, as seen from 
Engsteln, came out with inexpressible 
nobleness. The upper dome of heaven 
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was of the deepest blue, while only the 
faintest lightening of the colour towards 
the horizon indicated the augmented 
thickness of the atmosphere in that 
direction. The sun was very hot, but 
there was a clear rivulet at hand, deepen- 
ing here and there into pebbled pools, 
into which I plunged at intervals, causing 
my guide surprise, if not anxiety. For 
he shared the common superstition that 
plunging, when hot, into cold water is 
dangerous. The danger, and a very 
serious one it is, is to plunge into cold 
water when cold. The strongest alone 
can then bear immersion without damage. 

This year I subjected the famous Fin- 
steraarschlucht to a closer examination 
than ordinary. The earthquake theory 
already adverted to was prevalent re- 
garding it, and I wished to see whether 
any evidences existed of aqueous erosion, 
It will be remembered that the Schlucht 
or gorge is cut through a great barrier 
of limestone rock called the Kirchet, 
which throws itself across the valley of 
Hasli, about three-quarters of an hour’s 
walk above Meyringen. The plain be- 
yond the barrier, on which stands the 
hamlet of Imhof, is formed of the sedi- 
ment of an ancient lake of which the 
Kirchet constituted the dam. This dam 
is now cut through for the passage of 
the Aar, forming one of the noblest gorges 
in Switzerland. Near the summit of the 
Kirchet is a house with a signboard in- 
viting the traveller to visit the Aaren- 
schlucht, a narrow lateral gorge which 
runs down to the very bottom of the 
principal one. The aspect of this smaller 
chasm from its bottom to its top proves 
to demonstration that water had in 
former ages worked there as a navigator. 
But it was regarding the sides of the 
great chasm that I needed instruction, 
and from its edge I could see nothing to 
satisfy me. I therefore stripped and 
waded until a point was reached in the 
centre of the river which commanded an 
excellent view of both sides of the gorge. 
Below me, on the left-hand side, was a 
jutting cliff, which caused the Aar to 
swerve from its direct course, and had 
to bear the thrust of the river. From 
top to bottom this cliff was polished, 
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rounded, and scooped. There was no 


room for doubt. The river which now 
runs so deeply down had once been 
above. It has been the delver of its 
own channel through the barrier of the 
Kirchet. 

I went on to Rosenlaui, proposing to 
climb the neighbouring mountains in 
succession. In fact 1 went to Switzer- 
land in 1866 with a particular hunger 
for the heights. But the weather 
thickened before Rosenlaui was reached, 
and on the night following the morning 
of my departure from Engsteln I lay 
upon my plaid under an impervious pine, 
and watched as wild a thunderstorm and 
as heavy a downpour of rain as I had 
ever seen. Most extraordinary was the 
flicker on cliffs and trees, and most tre- 
mendous was the detonation succeeding 
each discharge. The fine weather came 
thus to an end, and next day I gave 
up the Wetterhorn for the ignoble 
Faulhorn. Here the wind changed, the 
air became piercingly cold, and on the 
following morning heavy snow-drifts 
buttressed the doors, windows, and walls 
of the inn. We broke away, sinking 
at some places to the hips in snow. 
A thousand feet made all the differ- 
ence ; a descent of this amount carry- 
ing us from the bleakest winter into 
genial summer. My companion held 
on to the beaten track, while I sought a 
rougher and more direct one to the 
Scheinigeplatte. We were solitary 
visitors there, and I filled the evening 
with the “Story of Elizabeth,” which 
some benevolent traveller had left at the 
hotel. 

Thence we dropped down to Lauter- 
brunnen, went up the valley to the 
little inn at Trechslawinen, and crossed 
the Petersgrat the following day. The 
recent precipitation had cleared the 
heavens and reloaded the heights. It 
was, perhaps, the splendour of the 
weather and purity of the snows, aided 
by the subjective effect due to contrast 
with a series of most dismal days, that 
made me think the Petersgrat so noble 
a standpoint for a view of the mountains. 
The horizontal extent was vast, and the 
grouping magnificent. The undoubted 
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monarch of this unparagoned scene was 
the Weisshorn, and this may have ren- 
dered me partial in my judgment, for 
men like to see what they love exalted. 
At Platten we found shelter in the 
house of the curé. Next day we crossed 
the Lotschsattel, and swept round by 
the Aletsch glacier to the Aéggischhorn. 

Here I had the pleasure of meeting 
a very ardent climber, who entertains 
peculiar notions regarding guides. He 
deems them, and rightly so, very ex- 
pensive, and he also feels pleasure in 
trying his own powers. I would ad- 
monish him that he may go too far in 
this direction, and probably his own 
experience has by this time forestalled 
the admonition. Still there is much in 
his feeling which challenges sympathy ; 
for if skill, courage, and strength are 
things to be cultivated in the Alps, they 
are, within certain limits, best exercised 
and developed in the absence of guides. 
And if the real climbers are ever to 
be differentiated from the crowd, it is 
only to be done by dispensing with 
professional assistance. But no man 
without natural aptitude and due train- 
ing would be justified in undertaking 
anything of this kind, and it is an error 
to suppose that the necessary knowledge 
can be obtained in one or two summers 
in the Alps. Climbing is an art, and 
those who wish to cultivate it on their 
own account ought to give themselves 
sufficient previous practice in the com- 
pany of first-rate guides. This would 
not shut out expeditions of minor danger 
now and then without guides. But 
whatever be the amount of prepara- 
tion, real climbers must still remain 
select men. Here, as in every other 
sphere of human action, whether intel- 
lectual or physical, as indeed among 
the guides themselves, real eminence 
falls only to the lot of few. 

From the Bel Alp, in company with 
Mr. Girdlestone, I made an attack upon 
the Aletschhorn. We failed. The 
weather as we started was undecided, 
but we hoped the turn might be in 
our favour. We first kept along the 
Alp, with the Jaggi glacier to our 
right, then crossed its moraine, and 


made the trunk glacier our highway 
until we reached the point of confluence 
of its branches. Here we turned to 
the right, the Aletschhorn, from base 
to summit, coming into view. We 
reached the true base of the mountain, 
and without halting breasted its snow. 
But as we climbed the atmosphere thick- 
ened more and more. About the Nest- 
horn the horizon deepened to pitchy 
darkness, and on the Aletschhorn itself 
hung a cloud, which we at first hoped 
would melt before the strengthening 
sun, but which instead of melting be- 
came denser. Now and then an echoing 
rumble of the wind warned us that we 
might expect rough handling above. 
We persisted, however, and reached a 
considerable height, unwilling to admit 
that the weather was against us ; until a 
more savage roar and a ruder shake 
than ordinary by the wind caused us 
to halt, and look more earnestly and 
anxiously into the darkening atmo- 
sphere. Snow began to fall, and we 
felt that we must yield. The wind did 
not increase, but the snow thickened, 
and fell in heavy flakes. Holding on 
in the dimness to the medial moraine, 
we managed to get down the glacier, 
and cleared it at a practicable point ; 
whence, guided by the cliffs which 
flanked our right, and which became 
visible only when we came almost into 
contact with them, we cut the proper 
track to the hotel. 

Though my visits to the Alps already 
numbered thirteen, I had never gone as 
far southward as the Italian lakes. 
The perfectly unmanageable weather of 
July 1866 caused me to cross with Mr. 
Girdlestone into Italy, in the hope that 
a respite of ten or twelve days might 
improve the temper of the mountains. 
We walked across the Simplon to the vil- 
lage of the same name, and took thence 
the diligence to Domo d’Ossola and 
Baveno. The atmospheric change was 
wonderful ; and still the clear air which 
we enjoyed below was the self-same air 
that heaped clouds and snow upon the 
mountains. It came across the heated 
plains of Lombardy charged with mois- 
ture, but the moisture was in the trans- 
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parent condition of true vapour, and 
hence invisible. Tilted by the moun- 
tains, the air rose, and as it expanded it 
became chilled, and as it became chilled 
it discharged its vapour as visible cloud, 
the globules of which swelled by coales- 
cence into raindrops on the mountain 
flanks, or were frozen to ice-particles on 
their summits, the particles collecting 
afterwards to form flakes of snow. 

At Baveno we halted on the margin 
of the Lago Maggiore. I could hear the 
lisping of the waters on the shingle far 
into the night. My window looked 
eastward, and through it could be seen 
the first warming of the sky at the 
approach of dawn. I rose, and watched 
the growth of colour all along the east. 
The mountains, from mere masses of 
darkness projected against the heavens, 
became deeply empurpled. It was not 
as a mere wash of colour overspreading 
their surfaces. They blent with the 
atmosphere as if their substance was a 
condensation of the general purple of 
the air. Nobody was stirring at the 
time, and the very lap of the lake upon 
its shore only increased the sense of 
silence. 


“The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 


In my subsequent experience of the 
Italian lakes, I met with nothing which 
affected me so deeply as this morning 
scene on the Lago Maggiore. 

From Baveno we crossed the lake 
to Luino, and went thence to Lugano. 
At Belaggio, on the junction of the 
two branches of the Lake of Como, we 
halted a couple of days. Como itself 
we reached in a small sailing-boat—the 
sail being supplemented by oars. There 
we saw the statue of Volta—a prophet 
justly honoured in his own country. 
From Como we went to Milan. The 
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object of greatest interest there is, of 
course, the cathedral ; a climber could 
not forego the pleasure of getting up 
among the statues which crowd its roof, 
and of looking thence towards Monte 
Rosa. The distribution of the statues 
magnified the apparent vastness of the 
pile ; still the impression made on me by 
this great edifice was one of disappoint- 
ment. Its front seemed to illustrate an 
attempt to cover meanness of concep- 
tion by profusion of adornment. The 
interior, however, notwithstanding the 
cheat of the ceiling, is exceedingly grand. 

From Milan we went to Orta, where 
we had a plunge into the lake. We 
crossed it subsequently, and walked on 
to Varallo: thence by Fobello over a 
country of noble beauty to Ponte Grande 
in the Val Ansasca. Thence again by 
Macugnaga, over the deep snow of the 
Monte Moro, reaching Mattmark in 
drenching rain. The temper of the 
northern slopes did not appear to have 
improved during our absence. We re- 
turned to the Bel Alp, fitful triumphs 
of the sun causing us to hope that we 
might still have fair play upon the 
Aletschhorn. But the day after our 
arrival snow fell so heavily as to cover 
the pastures for 2,000 feet below the 
Bel Alp, introducing a partial famine 
among the herds. They had eventually 
to be driven below the snow line. 
Avalanches were not unfrequent on 
slopes which a day or two previously 
had been covered with grass and flowers. 
In this condition of things Mr. Milman, 
Mr. Girdlestone, and myself climbed the 
Sparrenhorn, and found its heavy-laden 
Kamm almost as hard as that of Monte 
Rosa. Occupation out of doors was, 
however, insufficient to fill the mind, so 
I wound my plaid around my loins, and 
in my cold bedroom studied “ Mozley 
upon Miracles.” 


To be continued. 
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ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XII. 
REJECTED. 


WE must return to Louis, whom we left 
seated comfortably in Sir George Vivian’s 
carriage, on his way to the railway 
station. 

That morning, while he and his 
mother were breakfasting together in the 
Green Room—a pretty morning-room, 
with its window opening into a well- 
stocked fernery embellished with a silver 
fountain, one of the late Lady Caroline’s 
last toys—the post arrived, bringing an 
unusually large budget for Louis, who, 
owing to his lengthened stay in Devon- 
shire, and the numerous small duties 
which had devolved on him since his 
was rather in 


uncle’s bereavement, 
arrears with his general correspondence. 
He looked them over eagerly, hoping to 
find amongst them a long thin envelope 


with foreign postmarks. There was 
none. He swallowed his disappoint- 
ment as best he might, and addressed 
himself to the perusal of his letters ; of 
a highly satisfactory nature, most of 
them. Two he handed to his mother, 
and, in spite of his disappointment at 
Estelle’s silence, a gleam of satisfaction 
shone out of his eyes as he watched the 
look of intense pleasure which beamed 
in her motherly face while she perused 
them. Both letters contained cheques 
for no despicable amount, and in one of 
them was a proposal from the editor of 
a first-rate London magazine for his 
becoming a regular contributor. The 
letter ended with the expression of a 
wish for an interview. 

“They appreciate you then, at last,” 
Mrs. Vivian said, when she had read 
the letters through carefully, and ex- 
amined the cheques. “I always said 
they would, but they have been a long 


time about it. To think of the reams 
and reams of paper you have filled, 
and been paid a mere trifle for; and 
sometimes the wretches would actually 
send it back: ¥ 

“ And doubtless the wretches were 
quite right, mother,” said Louis, with a 
good-humoured laugh, as he looked over 
the remainder of his letters. 

Mrs. Vivian continued,— 

“And sometimes they would posi- 
tively accept what you sent, and never 
pay you! That, in my opinion, was a 
most dishonest proceeding, and I 4 

“Well, mother dear, that won't 
happen again.” 

“T should hope not!” retorted Mrs. 
Vivian, angrily. 

“ After all, mother, I have been no 
worse served than many a better man. 
How many have died, waiting for the 
glimmer of success which never came 
to them! That will not be my case, 
mother ; at least, so it would seem at 
present.” 

“Yes ;” and then she added sadly, 
“T wish you may not overwork your- 
self, though. That is your danger. Oh, 
my boy, I wish you had a more robust 
constitution for that wearing London 
life.” 

“A settled income gives a fellow a 
quiet mind, and that may stand instead 
of the constitution,” said Louis. He 
disliked his mother’s thinking of his 
health so constantly. 

“Yes; and yet,” added the widow, 
afraid to be too glad at her son’s success, 
“we ought to pray that this gleam of 
prosperity may not proveasnare. There 
is a great blessing in a precarious income 
if we could but receive it rightly,” she 
concluded with a sigh. 

“ Tt’s a blessing I’m uncommonly glad 
to exchange,” laughed Louis. “I’ve 
had enough of it, and I prefer the snare 
of certainty. And really, don’t you 
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think, mother, that these nice cheques 
deserve a new purse ?”’ he said, gather- 
ing them up. 

The purse he took from his pocket 
was as dingy as a purse could be. 

“Let me burn that disreputablé-look- 
ing thing,” said his mother. “I’ve 
got another just finished, that will do 
exactly for you.” 

Louis looked at it for a moment. 
“Poor worn-out old thing!” he said. 
“ No, mother, you may give me the new 
one, but I won’t have this burnt.” 

For, strangely enough, the purse re- 
minded him of Estelle. It was an old- 
fashioned knitted thing which his mother 
had given him just before his tour in 
the Pyrenees two years ago. The silk 
had given way one day—how well he 
remembered it—a broiling day at Cau- 
terets ; and Estelle, with her needle and 
thread, had deftly remedied the gap, 
with a low laugh at the great helpless 
masculine fingers, good for nought, she 
said saucily, but to spoil good pens and 
paper, and pare her best drawing-pencils 
to shavings. 

How he remembered it! They were 
sitting in a meadow, a little Alp high 
above the leaping Gave. With elbows 
cushioned on a thick tangle of heart’s- 
ease and veronica, they watched the 
stream as it sped downwards amid granite 
rocks and boulders, as if in haste to reach 
the valley and be at rest. The breeze 
came down from the gorge above laden 
with the scent of pine and box. Down 
nearest the water the dragon-flies kept 
up their mazy dance: overhead the 
butterflies skimmed along—peacocks, 
great swallowtails, emperors, in endless 
procession. The herbage swarmed with 
great green grasshoppers, which alighted 
without ceremony on their heads and 
arms, and hopped off quicker than 
thought when they tried to catch them. 
And then they bent their heads down 
close to the grass, and wondered at the 
beautiful Lilliputian insect-world which 
stood thus revealed to them. Flies, no 
bigger than midges, streaked green, and 
red, and yellow; beetles the size of a 
pin’s head, like gems for brilliancy; non- 
descript insects, of which they could not 
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tell which end was head and which tail ; 
microscopic spiders, speckled, mottled, 
and barred—building, fighting, nursing 
their broods ; their whole round of 
existence comprised within two tiny 
branches of gentianella, And Mathurine 
in her high goffered cap sat near, perched 
ona stone, knitting furiously, and shaking 
her skirts in disgust at the grasshoppers ; 
wishing she were back in her native 
Toulouse, and keeping up an unceasing 
grumble at Mademoiselle’s strange fancy 
of sitting in the grass, “in the middle 
of all those jumping beasts !” 

That was the picture the old purse 
conjured up. 

If Mrs. Vivian had not been sitting 
there, Louis would have kissed it. But 
as it was, he only gave it a tight squeeze, 
as if it had been a hand, and replaced 
it in his pocket. 

Just then the butler entered, bringing 
a letter for Louis from his uncle. 

“Tt was sent up with Sir George’s 
letters by mistake, sir. And Sir George 
would like to see you this morning, sir, 
as soon as is quite convenient to you.” 

Louis glanced at the letter. His 
heart gave one bound, and then stood 
still. 

It was a thin envelope, with the 
orange-coloured effigy of his Majesty 
Napoleon ITI. in the right-hand corner. 

Here was his fate, signed, sealed, and 
delivered, on a glittering salver, en- 
graved with the Vivian arms, by the 
hand of the Vivian butler, who, by the 
by, looked quite as much a clergyman 
as any vicar or rector in the Diocese of 
Exeter. 

Louis took it, and sat awhile staring 
at it. 

“Why don’t you open it?” asked 
Mrs. Vivian, stretching her neck to get 
a sight of the post-marks. “ Perhaps 
it’s another money-letter.” 

“T think not,” said he quietly, put- 
ting it into the same pocket with his 
worn-out purse. 

It always happens that when people 
want to be alone, they are overwhelmed 
with company. Louis wanted five 
minutes’ solitude; wherefore Mrs. 
Vivian, instead of retiring to her room 
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for her usual after-breakfast dose of 
Law’s ‘Serious Call,” asked him to 
take a turn with her on the terrace: 
which turn was multiplied fourfold 
before she entered the house again. 
Then the housekeeper, having some 
small money-trouble of her own, came 
to lay it before him, and he was fain to 
give her a half-hour. Then Sir George 
again sent to beg him to step up to his 
room. Sir George had not come down- 
stairs since the funeral. Grief had 
aged him wonderfully. His very voice 
was changed. He pointed to a chair, 
and inquired after Mrs. Vivian. He 
was always scrupulously polite to his 
sister-in-law and nephew; and if cor- 
diality was wanting, Louis did not care, 
neither did his mother. They knew 
they were poor relations, and accepted 
the fact with perfect equanimity. 

“T want you to do something for me, 
Louis,” said Sir George presently. “I 
want you to go to London forme. You 
see, I am not fit to move. I don’t feel 
fit for anything.” There he paused. 

“T should have to go on my own 
account,” said Louis, “in a few days at 
the farthest ; if it is anything particular 
you want done, I may as well go at 
once.” 

“Thank you. Yes. I should like 
it set about at once, and then perhaps 
it will weigh less on my mind, It’s 
the monument I allude to. I want 
you to choose some designs ; those you 
select can be sent down to me. ‘There’s 
an Italian, Muroni by name, who will 
suit my ideas best, I think. She and 
I happened to see some monumental 
designs of his some years ago, and I 
remember she said——” He left the 
sentence unfinished. ‘ But I haven’t 
an idea where the man lives,” he said, 
presently. 

“T can soon find out that,” said Louis. 
He longed to say something more, but 
his shyness kept him dumb. He did 
not know, either, whether his uncle 
might not resent any expression of sym- 
pathy. So he merely said, 

“Tl go to-day. Shall 1?” 

“ Thank you,” said Sir George, giving 
him his hand, which Louis took for a 
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sign that he wished to close the inter- 
view. 

Now it did occur to the Baronet that 
he might not inaptly give his nephew a 
note to cover his travelling expenses.. 
But he thought better of it. Not that 
he was a stingy man, but because, as he 
said to himself, the fellow was so con- 
foundedly proud. 

“The only time I wanted to make 
him a present since his college-days, he 
drew himself up with such an ‘ ancient 
Roman’ air, and declined with such 
curtness, that I swore I'd never offer 
him a farthing again—and I won't,” 
said Sir George. 

At last, in the friendly solitude of 
the fir plantation, Louis opened his 
foreign letter. 

In a few scarcely courteous lines, 
Mrs. Russell declined his proposal to 
her daughter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOUIS VIVIAN TRIES AGAIN. 


ToTaLtLy unabashed by the presence of 
the Vivian Court footman, Louis, on 
reaching the station, took a second-class 
ticket to London; and by that one act 
degraded himself irreparably in the esti- 
mation of this tall and splendid function- 
ary, who failed not, while supper was 
going on, to give his private sentiments 
respecting “a fellar who called hisself a 
Vivian, and didn’t know what was doo 
to hisself, much less to Sir George, the 
’ead of the family.” The housekeeper 
went so far as to opine that Mr. Vivian’s 
conduct implied a lurking disrespect to 
the memory of her ladyship. The 
butler, a prudent man, suspended his 
judgment; and then the discussion 
branched off into an inquiry into the 
probable length of Mrs. Vivian’s stay 
at the Court. 

On this point the lady’s maid was of 
opinion that the Baronet’s sister-in-law 
ought to be packing up her traps. 

“She’s been here going on a month, 
and when my Lady, poor dear, was 
alive, she never stayed more than a week 
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at the longest: and quite long enough 
too,” Miss Pincot said with a toss. “I 
know how my Lady felt, poor dear ; she 
couldn’t bear the sight of her. Many’s 
the time she’s said to me, ‘ Pincot,’ says 
she, ‘O Pincot, I shall be so glad when 
this week’s over.’ And I don’t call it 
delicate of Mrs. Vivian to keep staying 
on so.” 

“She may have reasons, you know,” 
said the housekeeper. 

“ Sir George treats her as if she was a 
fixture, that’s all I know,” observed the 
butler. 

“La, you don’t say it!” remarked the 
housekeeper. 

“‘ Well, I shan’t be here to fasten her 
gowns, that’s all,” said the lady’s-maid. 
“ Anybody that likes may hook ’em up 
for me.” 

Mrs. Vivian, all unconscious of the 
committee of inquiry below-stairs, quietly 
went through her daily task of knitting 
and reading, seated in the blue drawing- 
room, the smallest and cosiest of the 
suite. She would have liked to return 
to her humble lodgings at Dorking, but 
Sir George had begged her to stay, and 
she had acceded to his request, less from 
a wish to please him than from an unde- 
fined idea that her thwarting him might 
in some way damage her son’s interests. 

Louis found so much to do on arriving 
in London that he had no leisure to 
contrast the dinginess of his rooms in 
Hurst Street, Bloomsbury, with the 
bright, sunny luxuriance of Vivian 
Court. Yet the difference weighed him 
down without his being conscious of 
it. Not so much the mere difference 
between large rooms and gilded fur- 
niture, and small rooms with the 
musty worn-out furniture consecrated to 
the use of London people with limited 
incomes, as the actual difference of atmo- 
sphere—of the number of cubic feet of 
pure breathing air ;—and this, whether 
a man cares to think about it or whether 
he does not, does make a difference, and 
a considerable one in the long run. 

But to Louis Vivian’s own conscious- 
ness, the only reason for depression was 
Mrs. Russell’s curt reply. To overcome 
this depression he addressed himself to 
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write to Estelle again. He had thought 
over what he should write very carefully 
on his way upto London. Had he been 
certain of his appeal meeting Estelle’s 
eye alone, he would have poured forth 
his whole soul without stint or reserve. 
For in the depths of his heart he had 
the firmest faith in the completeness of 
her love for him ; so firm, that the pos- 
sibility of her becoming tired of long 
waiting had never troubled him. He 
bowed his head, as in prayer, when he 
thought of Estelle as his wife ;—thought 
of himself as participating with her in 
the most ancient and the holiest of God’s 
ordinances. But, if it were willed that 
they should remain apart—even for a 
lifetime—what then? They would carry 
their love to Heaven, and begin their 
union in Eternity. 

So he thought. Something in this 
strain he tried to write, but was hin- 
dered by the possibility that Estelle’s 
mother, and not Estelle herself, might 
open his letter. Bearing this in mind, 
then, he endeavoured to write in mea- 
sured style, and, after much labour and 
correction, imagined he had produced a 
very calm, temperate letter—a letter, 
that is, which Mamma Russell might 
read without anger. 

“The very best thing I could have 
written,” he said, as he dropped the 
letter into the box. 

And no sooner had it slipped out of 
his reach than he would have given 
worlds to possess it again. 

What would Estelle think of his 
measured style? Would she not stig- 
matize it ascold and hard? He walked 
up and down the pavement in front of 
the branch post-office, asking himself 
this question, till at last people began to 
stop and stare. This brought him to 
his senses. 

“The thing is out of my hands,” he 
thought. “So be it. If I am to be 
rejected, let it at any rate be at her 
hands, not at her proud mother’s.” 

He read Mrs. Russell’s letter once 
more before burning it. It was written 
in a beautifully clear, flowing hand; 
there were no blots nor scratches nor 
dashes, nor sigus of hurry about it. You 
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would have said that Mrs. Russell had 
spent much time and pains over that 
letter: that she had written it, very 
likely, from a rough copy. No such 
thing. She would have written an 
order to her shoemaker in precisely the 
same hand ; only the shoemaker would 
not have been favoured with fine note- 
paper, scented with Stephanotis bouquet, 
such as she had taken to write to Louis 
Vivian. 

“Poor child!” he thought, “her 
mother won’t let her even say ‘ No’ for 
herself. Not that she would, either. 
No ; if they will only let her alone I 
believe she loves me enough to wait till 
I can give her a comfortable home. 
Dear, simple-minded little soul! What 
a pleasure it was to make her laugh, 
and what an unsophisticated, joyous, 
child-like laugh it was! I should like 
to hear it again. 

“ And hear it again I will!” he ex- 
claimed, as he lit the gas, and held Mrs. 
Russell’s letter to it. “ Hear it again I 
will, in spite of that stern mother of hers. 

“J cannot understand that woman,” 


he cogitated, as he watched the flame 
take possession of the Stephanotis- 


scented paper. “She used to be so 
kind and cordial, and talk so much 
about the friendship that existed be- 
tween my father and her husband when 
they were both young men; and now 
she writes to me as a woman might to 
a man who had forgotten himself in 
some way or other. Adamantine pen, 
and words to match. Fine, and cold, 
and cruel.” 

You see Louis was totally ignorant of 
the Russell family affairs. Sir George 
could have told hima great deal, had he 
but been asked. He could have given a 
full, true, and particular account of all 
Estelle’s ancestry, paternal, maternal, 
and collateral ; besides the great fact of 
the thirty thousand pounds’ legacy, left 
by an aunt of Mrs. Russell's to accumu- 
late for the grand-niece, out of spite at 
her niece’s marrying Captain Russell, 
who had once presumed to laugh at her 
eccentricities, If Louis had been more 
inquisitive, he might have learnt all 
this, and understood of what an enor- 
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mous piece of presumption he had been 
guilty when he dared think of the pos- 
sibility of an engagement between him- 
self and Estelle Russell. 

But he had never thought of any- 
thing, had never seen anything, except 
Estelle’s beauty and goodness, and their 
mutual love. Her ancestors! They might 
have been beggars for aught he cared ; 
he loved her, not her ancestors. And 
Mrs. Russell’s present haughtiness, as 
he compared it with her past courtesy, 
was simply incomprehensible to him. 

But there was something else for 
Louis to think about besides Mrs, Rus- 
sell’s changed behaviour. There were 
papers to look over, proof-sheets to 
correct, and an essay to write for the 
magazine to which he had become a 
contributor. Besides this, he had to 
write to his mother nearly every day— 
no waste of time this to him, knowing 
as he did the pleasure which his letters 
were to her. Then he had to find out 
the sculptor Muroni, and give him Sir 
George’s order. Whereupon ensued a 
long and tiresome correspondence, and 
much running to and fro on Louis’s 
part between Bloomsbury and Pimlico. 
This he might perhaps have chafed at, 
had not he seen, or fancied, a resem- 
blance to Estelle in one of the many 
ideal busts in Muroni’s studio. He in- 
quired the price of the bust, and made 
a note of it in his pocket-book, saying 
to himself, “In a year and a half, per- 
haps, if I get as much work to do as I 
have now, I may make a present of it to 
myself.” And then he smiled to think 
of the strange effect the white marble 
would have amid the chaos of books in 
his room. 

“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” was the line of 
daily conduct which Louis strove to 
follow—which he had followed some- 
times, even in boyhood, to his own 
hurt: forgetting that body is but ser- 
vant to spirit, and, like any other ser- 
vant, wants rest at certain intervals. 
Te had gone on working at his essay 
for many days without relaxation, and 
it was nearly finished. Amidst the 
chaos of books he had made himself a 
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path, wherein he paced to and from 
his desk, pen in hand, arranging in 
their proper order the thoughts that 
crowded on him. He had written on, 
taking no heed of time, till suddenly 
one evening his lamp went out. This 
sudden interruption broke the current 
of his ideas, and it all at once occurred 
to him that it was getting late, and that 
he had forgotten his dinner. He re-lit 
the lamp, and returned to his desk. 
As he did so the clock struck midnight. 
He looked at his watch, wound it up 
mechanically, and took up his pen to 
finish the incomplete sentence. 

Suddenly a cry broke into the quiet 
room ; a sound of wild, passionate 
weeping. 

Louis started, dropped his pen, and 
ran to the door, thinking to find some 
one outside. There was no one; the 


silence was only broken by the chime 
dying away from a distant church steeple. 

Thinking that some one might be lurk- 
ing on the stairs, he took the lamp and 
searched. But the whole house was 
still ; there was nothing living on the 


staircase except a mouse, which scudded 
away to its hole at the sound of his 
stealthy tread. 

“T must certainly have been dream- 
ing,” he thought, as he returned to his 
room. ‘“ And yet I felt sure I heard a 
woman’s voice. Perhaps I had better 
strike work for to-night.” 

So saying, he made up his fire, 
stretched himself on the rug, and gave 
himself up to castle-building, 

I am bound to admit that Louis had 
one extravagance, and that it consisted 
in keeping up a large fire at most un- 
orthodox seasons of the year. Mrs. 
Vivian’s thrifty soul would have been 
vexed had she seen the blaze, fit for 
Christmas-tide, before which Louis lay 
basking in full content. 

Naturally enough, he began thinking 
of Estelle, and wondering whether her 
mother had kept his letter from her. 
He had the habit which is sooner or 
later acquired by people who lead solitary 
lives, of soliloquising aloud: and his 
present soliloquy ran thus :— 

“T wonder what will come of it this 
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time? Will she write, or will that 
dreadful mother favour me again with a 
sheet of that sickly scented note-paper ? 
By Jove, if my present luck continues, 
I may be able to run down to the 
Pyrenees this autumn. And won’t that 
be jolly?” he said, addressing the fire, 
as he gave it a friendly poke. 

“T wonder what she'll do when she 
sees me, pretty darling! Will she make 
me one of those tremendous French 
curtsies? If the stern Mater happens 
to be out of the way, she will give me 
her pretty hand to shake. But the 
Mater won’t be out of the way, unless 
Providence specially interposes in my 
behalf. I shall be received with one of 
those tremendous curtsies, just as if I 
were a Frenchman, and Madame will 
look on with that charming smile I’ve 
seen her wear when everything and 
everybody was not to her taste. Buta 
fellow must live in hope, you know,” 
he continued, giving his friend the fire 
another vigorous poke. 

“To hope, to dare hope to see her, 
touch her hand, hear her speak, seems 
too much! Can it be? Willit be?... 
Oh, my Estelle, my beautiful lady! to 
touch even the hem of your robe . . .” 

Again that cry, filling the room. A 
burst of wild weeping, mingled with 
half inarticulate words : 

“ Louis, Louis, Louis... come... 
take me away !” 

It was Estelle’s voice: 

Louis started up and flung the door 
open, crying, “ Estelle, Estelle! Child, 
where are you ?” 

Only the echo of his own voice came 
back. The stairs were silent and empty 
as before. He lingered a moment, and 
then, closing the door with an irre- 
pressible shudder, turned back instine- 
tively to the fire. 

But the empty darkness outside jarred 
horribly on his excited nerves ; the fire 
was no longer a companion. 

Empty? Was it empty? There are 
seasons when the bravest of us fall a 
prey to the wildest superstition. 

“ Was Estelle dead?” he asked him- 
self, shaking with terror. Was it her 
spirit that called on him thus? 
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“Dead?” he repeated over an over 
tv nimself. Dead? No. Could Heaven 
be so unjust, so cruel, as to take from 
him that best part of himself—that other 
half of his soul—divided from him 
though it were by all the broad plains 
of France ? What had been his sin, that 
he should be tortured so? His whole 
soul rose up in anger against such an en- 
vious decree ; he breathed words of defi- 
ance such as need not be set down here. 

But that mood did not last long. 

“Tam a fool,” he said presently. “I 
exhaust my brain with overwork; I 
fancy all sorts of nonsense, and then I 
take Providence to task. I'll go to bed, 
and sleep off this rubbish.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 
AN OLD FRIEND, 


Earty the next morning Louis was at 
his desk again. He had risen, hoping 
to put the finishing touches to his essay : 
to his dismay he found his mind totally 
incapable of exertion. All day long did 
he endeavour, pacing restlessly up and 
down his room, to bring his mind to 
bear upon the subject in hand ; but the 
overtasked brain refused to work: a 
dull stupor had taken possession of him. 
Towards evening, scarcely knowing why 
or how he went, he turned his steps to 
the great thoroughfare leading into the 
City. Heretofore, a walk down the 
Strand had been a never-failing remedy 
for the nervous depression which he, 
whenever he thought enough about it 
to give it a name, was used to stigmatize 
as “a fit of the dumps.” But now he 
was jaded past amusement. And he 
could not think of Estelle with comfort. 
The demon hypochondria had him in 
its grip, and would not be exorcised by 
the sweet sound of her name. As the 
evening closed in, the impression of 
the night before returned to him. He 
marked the date in his pocket-book. As 
he wrote it, his eye fell on the top of 
the page, on which was noted the 
sculptor Muroni’s address, and the price 
of the marble bust called “ Tristezza,” 
in which he had seen such a strange 


likeness to Estelle. He made up his 
mind to have the bust, at the cost of no 
matter what privation, for the thought 
would press upon him that she was 
dead, and that the marble face and the 
purse she had mended were the only 
memorials he would ever have of her. 

He walked along, muttering to him- 
self, “ Dead, dead, dead.” His face was 
white and haggard, and he stared blankly 
as he went. Women looked pityingly 
at him as they passed onward, and a 
young workgirl said to her companion, 
“ There’s one has lost his sweetheart.” 

“T have been knocked up before,” he 
thought at last, “but I was never so 
bad as this. I should not dare cross a 
bridge to-night.” And he turned his 
back on the river. “This state of things 
must be put an end to, and the sooner 
the better. I'll spend a guinea on that 
fellow in Vaughan Street whom I con- 
sulted two years ago. He'll set me to 
rights again, I daresay.” 

Half-an-hour’s walking brought him 
to Vaughan Street. At his knock the 
door was opened quickly by a boy in 
buttons. 

“Ts Dr. ” Louis began, and then 
stopped short. He had completely for- 
gotten the physician’s name. 

“ Ts your master at home?” he asked. 

He would be home presently, the boy 
replied. He was a mealy-faced urchin, 
and grinned as he spoke, as if master’s 
coming home was rather a pleasant 
prospect than otherwise. 

Louis said he would wait; and the 
boy, after showing him into a dimly-lit 
study, retired to the hall and resumed 
the game of marbles which his entry 
had interrupted. 

Louis sat wearily down in an arm- 
chair and looked about him. He did 
not remember the room. As far as 
could be seen by the dim light, it was 
comfortable in the extreme. The 
draperies were of some warm hue be- 
tween maroon and crimson; there were 
plenty of books lying about ; there was 
a mounted microscope on the table, a 
galvanic battery on a table in the corner, 
and in another two strange-looking 
machines. 

















*T remember,” thought Louis, “that 
there was a big stain of ink on the 
carpet ; it was a front room, and this is 
at the back. And the doctor kept me 
waiting an hour. I hope he won't this 
time.” 

Presently the front door opened and 
slammed, and a deep, cheery voice in 
the hall called out : 

“Send up dinner, sharp. 
appointment at half-past eight.” 

The boy in buttons replied. Then 
the voice again : 

“ Somebody for me, eh? 
send dinner up till I ring.” 

The study door opened, and the phy- 
sician entered with a brisk, elastic step. 

“T trust you have not waited long. 
What can I do for you?” He turned 
up the gas as he spoke. 

‘No, I haven’t been waiting long.” 

“ Why, Vivian !” and the doctor burst 
into a rollicking laugh, and appeared 
altogether hugely tickled. 

“Why, Vandeleur!” said Louis in 
amazement. 

“T thought it was a patient!” and 
Dr. Vandeleur laughed again in a most 
unprofessional manner. 

“T certainly did come here to consult 
a medical man,” said Louis, “ but I 
never expected to see you. I came to 
see a Dr. ; I cannot remember the 
man’s name,” he exclaimed with a ges- 
ture of impatience. “All I know is 
that I consulted him two years ago, and 
that he lived here.” 

“Come and have some dinner with 
me,” said Dr. Vandeleur, with his hand 
on the bell, “ and you can go and search 
for your medical man afterwards—when 
you have remembered his name.” 

“How odd that I should stumble 
upon you.” 

“ Name’s on the door, at any rate.” 

“ Tt was too dark to see that.” 

“Too dark, nonsense !—nearsighted- 
ness—absence of mind. Bad _ habit. 
Always have your wits about you. Next 
time you'll stumble into an enemy’s 
house instead of a friend’s.” 

“ Dinner’s up, sir,” said the boy in 
buttons. 


I’ve an 


Then don’t 





old fellow,” said the 


“Come along, 
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doctor. “I’m hungry after my day’s 
work, I can tell you. Hope you can 
dine off roast mutton.” 

* T should think so,” said Louis. 

After helping his guest, the doctor 
employed himself for some time in ap- 
peasing his own hunger. He looked up 
suddenly. 

“ Not eating? Mutton overdone ? 
Underdone? What’s the matter with 
it, man?” 

“ Nothing. It’s excellent mutton, 
but I’m rather off my feed,” said Louis. 

“Should say you must be, to quarrel 
with such a joint as this,” said the 
doctor, helping himself to another huge 
slice, and relapsing into silence. 

“ Highly nervous,” was the physician’s 
soliloquy. “ Tell that by the first sound 
of his voice. Been overworking him- 
self. Won't last long at the pace he’s 
going. Got the seeds of consumption 
in him. Lots of brain and no stamina. 
Poor fellow! Wants somebody to take 
care of him.” 

“ Now I think of it,” he said aloud, 
“‘ we have never met since you gave your 
call-supper. How one does lose sight of 
one’s friends in London !” 

‘“*T remember,” said Louis, “ you were 
in some doubt then as to your future 
movements.” 

“ Yes, I was very near giving up what 
practice I had, and going off to the 
Continent with a rich, gouty old fellow 
who had an awful temper. I’m glad I 
didn’t. I’m peppery myself, and I know 
I should have done something rash— 
assaulted him, or poisoned him, perhaps. 
I never could stand much chaff, you 
know. Well, the long and short of it 
was, that I determined to stick where I 
was. Fortune, being a woman, must 
come round if I held my ground long 
enough. Fortune did come round, after 
a good deal of coaxing ; and here I am.” 

“ And very comfortable you appear to 
be,” said Louis, looking round. “ You'll 
be setting up your carriage before long.” 

“ Next year, I daresay,” said the 
doctor, contidently. 

“And then a wife, I suppose. Or 
will the wife come first ?” 

“ Neither first nor last, if I know it, 
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growled the doctor. ‘“ Women are a set 
of—of——” 

“Take your time,” said Louis, who 
remembered his  friend’s _ heretical 
opinions respecting women, and had 
often had a good laugh over them, years 
before. “Take a good strong epithet, 
Vandeleur, and stick to it.” 

“A set of confounded, audacious 
humbugs !” 

“ As cynical as ever,” laughed Louis. 
“IT know very little about women, 
but——” 

“The less you know of them the 
better,” growled the doctor. ‘ Have 
some pudding ?” 

“ None, thank you.” 

“Come here, you scamp.” This was 
addressed to the boy in buttons, who 
approached, grinning broadly. 

“Now look here,” said the doctor, 
proceeding to fill a plate with pudding, 
“this is yours. Clear away, and then 
eat up what’s on this plate. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the boy with 
alacrity. 


“When first I had that boy,” said 
Doctor Vandeleur, after the door had 
closed upon him, “the scamp was always 


prigging at the sweet things. It was 
something awful. He’d clear the dishes, 
and then swear to the housekeeper that 
I had consumed the whole of their con- 
tents. I didn’t care much for the 
fellow’s greediness, but his mendacity 
wasn’t to be borne. Housekeeper wanted 
him discharged, of course. Wasn’t going 
to do anything of the kind. Cured him 
instead. How d’ye think I did it?” 
asked the doctor, turning a merry, mis- 
chievous pair of eyes on Louis. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. Threatened him 
with the police, or a flogging, perhaps.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ Do you smoke?” 

*“*T don’t care about it.” 

“Mind my smoking, eh? Here goes 
then. Well,” he continued, after light- 
ing his meerschaum, “I medicated the 
pudding while the fellow was out of the 
room. The dish, as usual, arrived in 
the lower regions empty. I had given 
the housekeeper a hint, so she held her 
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tongue. Half an hour later I was sent 
for in a great hurry. Found the patient 
on the kitchen floor, kicking, rolling, 
groaning, and confessing his misdeeds 
in the most candid and edifying man- 
ner. Thought he was going to die, 
and promised no end if I would cure 
him this once. 

“Well, you know, the craving for 
sweets is a propensity that I remem- 
bered having myself at his age, to a 
most inordinate degree. What raids I 
used to make on my mother’s jams! 
And how I used to get licked after- 
wards! I felt a touch of likeness to 
the poor mealy-faced wretch. Also, I 
reflected thatif I discharged him, thenext 
boy might possibly not confine himself 
to stealing pudding, but help himself to 
spoons besides. I got him well by slow 
degrees ; took three days over it, I be- 
lieve ; and then I made a solemn compact 
with him to the effect, that whenever 
there was pudding he should have a 
plateful on condition that the dish 
remained untouched on its way to the 
kitchen. I’ve found the plan answer 
excellently.” 

While talking, the doctor had watched 
his friend. Now he puffed on in silence. 

“Wants rousing,” he said to himself. 
“ Got something or other on his mind. 
Lip trembles and quivers. Eye too 
bright. Good hand, though. Immense 
deal of power in that hand. Hopeful 
sign, that. I wouldn’t give him a twelve- 
month without that hand. As it is, 
under very favourable circumstances, 
he may get through three or four 
years. Pity. Fine fellow. Good fel- 
low. Better if he weren’t so con- 
foundedly shy.” 

“ T’ve got quite attached to that boy,” 
he said aloud, after a long pull at the 
meerschaum. “One must make a pet 
of something. What is yours ?” 

Louis laughed. “There is a mangy 
eat at my lodgings, which pays me a 
visit sometimes. I kept a goldfinch 
once, but on returning from a visit to 
my mother at Dorking I found the 
poor little brute dead at the bottom 
of its cage. They had forgotten to give 
it water. Of course I renounced caged 
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pets from that moment, and I haven’t 
taken to any others, except flowers, and 
I don’t think the atmosphere of Hurst 
Street agrees particularly well with 
them.” 

“ And when are you going to set up 
your carriage, old fellow?” asked the 
doctor kindly. 

“The sound of my chariot-wheels has 
not yet struck upon mine ear,” said 
Louis ; “but it will by and by—if I 
can wait long enough,” he added hastily. 
“ Tf—that is the only rub.” 

“Ah!” and then'the doctor puffed 
away again. 

And Louis lay back in his arm-chair, 
quite content at sitting opposite a fellow- 
creature instead of having only his own 
thoughts and his fire for company. 

“This is very pleasant,” he said, at 
length, taking out his watch, as Dr. 
Vandeleur laid down his meerschaum ; 
“but you have an appointment, and I 
must not detain you.” 

“Let it wait; it’s not professional. 
One doesn’t meet an old friend every 
night.” 

“No, indeed,” said Louis, warmly. 
And then, while Dr. Vandeleur smoked 
on with half-shut eyes, he told him that 
he was out of health, and wanted set- 
ting to rights,—which the doctor knew 
already. 

“The man you consulted here two 
years ago sent you abroad, you say? 
How long did you stay, and where did 
you go?” 

“I went to the Pyrenees for three 
months,” Louis answered. “ But——” 

“Well, old fellow, I'll send you 
there again, for six months instead of 
three.” 

“ But that is totally out of the ques- 
tion,” Louis interrupted, irritably. “Go 
abroad now! Why, I should ruin every 
prospect I have. If it were autumn in- 
stead of spring, I might manage a few 
weeks’ run—God knows how gladly I 
would go—but now—I can’t do it, 
Vandeleur, and there’s an end of it. 
You must prescribe something else ; 
something that will not prevent my 
working on now, for work I must, and 
will, And yet——” And then he 
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rapidly told of his recent engagement as 
contributor to the —— Magazine, of 
the unfinished essay, into which he had 
thrown heart and soul. 

“T had been going on swimmingly 
with it until last night, and now—I 
give you my word, Vandeleur, your boy 
in buttons is as capable of finishing it 
as I am. It only wants touching up, 
but my brain has so completely struck 
work that a 

“Ah! Burning too much of the 
midnight oil, eh?” 

“T daresay. What is a fellow to 
do?” 

* All work and no play. Just like 
you. Old story. Serve you right. 
Plenty of brains, but no common sense. 
Well; go on!” said Dr. Vandeleur 
again ; “you haven’t finished yet, old 
fellow.” 

Louis hesitated a moment. Should 
he tell the doctor of the terrible cry 
which had resounded in his ears the 
night before? One look at the kindly 
face opposite decided him. “ You will 
write me down an ass,” he began. 

“ Doubtless,” quoth Dr. Vandeleur. 
“Well!” 

And Louis, with a desperate plunge, 
told him of his terror at hearing that 
cry and recognising the sound of the 
beloved voice. The physician under- 
stood him almost without his speaking. 
A few half-broken sentences, the quiver 
of the mouth, the words, “I thought it 
was the voice of a person that I knew,” 
told Dr. Vandeleur nearly all that he 
desired to know. 

“One word, Vivian,” he said; “is 
the person alive ?” 

“ As far as I know,” Louis replied. 
“You'll laugh at me, old fellow; but 
all this has impressed me as strongly as 
if it was real—which of course it isn’t 
—and I cannot shake myself free of 
it. I havea horror of going home to- 
night.” 

“T am not going to laugh,” said Dr. 
Vandeleur, “and you are not going 
from this house of mine to-night if I 
know it. No thanks,” he continued, as 
Louis would have spoken. “ It’s simply 
part of my prescription. A bed at a 
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friend’s house, 
eountry air.” 

“T’ve just come from the country,” 
Louis observed. 

“Much good the country will do you 
if you work as hard there as you do 
here. Now, look here. I forbid you 
even to look at the outside of a book, or 
to touch pen, ink, or paper i 

“Rubbish!” cried Louis. “ How is 
the essay to be finished if I don’t?” 

“Let the essay wait. Give your 
brain perfect rest for a month. It won't 
be before it wants it.” 

“ That’s all very fine, my dear fellow, 
but an editor won’t understand that line 
of argument.” 

* Very well. Then you'll have soften- 
ing of the brain.” 

Louis sat silent and aghast. 

“JT would say, rest for three months, 
but I see it would be but casting pearls 
before swine to give you such advice as 
that, situated as you are. However, a 


to begin; secondly, 


month I insist upon ; and, after that, 
don’t do more than you can possibly 


help for some time to come. Your brain 
is just wearing out your body, Vivian.” 

“T give in,” said Louis, impressed by 
the physician’s grave tone. “I'll go 
down to Vivian Court to-morrow. My 
mother is there, and so——” 

“Vivian Court? Down in Devon- 
shire, eh?” 

“My uncle’s place,” said Louis. And 
then he told Dr. Vandeleur of the three 
deaths which had occurred there in such 
quick succession. 

“ By Jove, then, Vivian, you are the 
heir!” 

“My uncle will live for the next 
twenty years,” said Louis. “ He’s 
awfully cut up now, but he’s safe to 
marry again.” 

And then he changed the subject, 
and asked the doctor to show him his 
microscope. Of all things, that fact of 
his heirship jarred most on him in the 
present state of his mind. For, as his 
mother insisted, it was a plain fact, and 
there was no denying it. And every- 
body who happened to know that Sir 
George was his uncle would think, and 
say, perhaps, “ What luck for Vivian!” 
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And Louis was so sensitive and so proud 
—never more so than when, as now, 
unhinged from overwork—that nothing 
would have pleased him better than to 
be able to declare, to all who mentioned 
the subject, that his uncle had actually 
married again. However, that, thought 
he, like other things, would come, if he ~ 
waited long enough. And both he and 
Dr. Vandeleur quickly forgot Sir George 
and his affairs over the microscope. But 
not the microscope, nor the doctor's 
pleasant chat, as he took one object 
after another out of his object-box, 
could banish from Louis’s mind, as the 
evening wore on, the remembrance of 
that unearthly cry. 

Dr. Vandeleur saw him looking at 
the timepiece, and divined his thought. 
“Humph!” he said to himself, “that 
fellow will go melancholy mad if he 
isn’t taken in hand properly.” 

But he said aloud, “ Are you think- 
ing of the evening post? I’llsend round 
early to-morrow morning, or to-night if 
you are expecting any letters of im- 
portance.” 

To-morrow morning would do, Louis 
said. 

And on the morrow the mealy-faced 
boy appeared, with the usual grin upon 
his face, and with two letters for Louis; 
one from Sir George and one from Mrs. 
Vivian. 

Mrs. Vivian wrote that the Baronet 
was in better spirits, had come down 
stairs to dinner twice, and had walked 
a great deal in the garden. He had 
also inquired when Louis was likely to 
be down again. “ And, I think,” wrote 
Mrs. Vivian, in conclusion, “ that con- 
sidering all things, it would be very 
foolish of you to stay away longer than 
you find absolutely necessary.” 

“So far, so good,” thought Louis, as 
he folded up the letter. 

Sir George’s epistle related solely to 
the business of the monument. Muroni 
was to proceed immediately to Vivian 
Court, where he would find a workroom 
ready for him. Money was enclosed 
for his expenses, Any assistant or 
assistants he needed he could bring 
with him. In a postscript Sir George 
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bethought himself of thanking his ne- 
phew for the trouble he had taken, and 
hoped civilly he might soon find it con- 
venient to make some further stay at 
the Court. 

On his way to Muroni, Louis stopped 
at Hurst Street to get his bag, into 
which he could not forbear putting the 
unfinished manuscript. 

“T shall take my enforced holiday 
with a better grace,” he thought, “if I 
know the thing is within my reach to 
look over if I feel up to it.” 

Muroni’s preparations werenot lengthy. 
He ran hither and thither, and gave 
directions by word and sign to his fore- 
man, as he wrapped up a few tools and 
stuffed them into a bag along with his 
best and only suit. Louis, finding that 
he had not the slightest idea to which 
station he ought to go in order to reach 
Devonshire, good-naturedly proposed 
their going together; and off they set, 
accompanied by a youth bearing a large 
sack of modelling clay. It was Louis, 
again, who got the tickets ; and he had 
employment enough, and no small 
amusement, in preventing Muroni and 
his boy from rushing off to every train 
which set out whilst they were waiting 
for the Devonshire mail. Once fairly 
launched, Muroni relapsed into silence 
and gravity, crossing himself and mut- 
tering a prayer whenever the train shot 
through a tunnel. It was getting dusk 
as they reached the terminus, and the 
rain was pouring as it only pours in 
Devonshire. As Louis was making his 
way through the crowd he stumbled 
over one of the Vivian Court footmen, 
the same splendid creature whose feel- 
ings had received such a severe shock 
at the sight of a Vivian taking his seat 
in a second-class carriage. Louis con- 
cluded the footman had been sent with 
the carriage for Muroni, and wondered at 
its being so ; for Sir George was as chary 
of exposing his upper servants to the 
weather as if they had been horses, and 
that is saying a great deal. At the 
utmost, the old brougham, driven by 
one of the grooms, was all that need 
have been expected on such a pouring 
night as this, even by a visitor of more 
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consequence than the little Italian 
sculptor. This passed through his mind 
as he was turning to look after his com- 
panions, who were gesticulating wildly 
before a heap of luggage, at the further- 
most end of which was the bag of model- 
ling clay. As he was crossing over to 
them, the tall footman arrested his 
progress : 

“Mrs. Vivian ordered the carriage, 
though she did not know exactly by 
what train you might come, sir.” 

Mrs. Vivian order the carriage ! Then 
Vivian Court was in a state of revolu- 
tion, and the world was coming to an 
end, thought Louis. - 

“Shall I take your bag, sir? Mrs. 
Vivian thought you would take a 
special.” 

“A special! What is the matter? 
Is Mrs. Vivian ill?” cried Louis. 

“ Mrs. Vivian is as well as can be 
expected, sir; but very anxious about 
your coming. ‘The carriage is just out- 
side, sir.” 

“This way,” cried an officious porter. 
“ Any luggage, sir? Only this bag, sir? 
All right! Out of the way, there! 
Bring up Sir Louis Vivian’s carriage !” 

“Good God!” Louis gasped. Every- 
thing reeled round him, and he stretched 
out his hand to grasp at something. 

The footman was ready with his arm. 
“Did you not get the telegrams, sir? 
Mrs. Vivian sent two. It was very 
sudden, sir.” 

Sir George Vivian, the man whom 
Louis had thought good for twenty 
years, had died that morning of disease 
of the heart. 


CHAPTER XV, 
IN WHICH THERE IS A GREAT COMMOTION. 


Spring was going fast ; the acacia-trees 
in the promenades were looking their 
loveliest. The flower fair was over, and 
Estelle’s wedding-day was drawing nigh. 
How terribly fast the time flew ! thought 
Estelle, as she watched her rose-trees 
bursting daily into fuller bloom. 

How terribly slow the days went! 
was Raymond’s thought, during his 
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daily rides from Toulouse to Chateau 
Montaigu, where he now spent the 
greater part of his time in superin- 
tending the decoration of the rooms on 
the upper storey, which for nine months 
in the year were to be the abode of 
himself and his wife. Many a battle 
royal had there been fought between 
him and Madame de Montaigu over 
those decorations. Madame objected 
to the scale of splendour on which the 
upholsterer’s proceedings were based. 
Raymond, on his side, insisted that 
nothing was half good enough for the 
future comtesse. 

“Even if she does bring a good 
dowry, thou need’st not to ruin thyself,” 
Madame would say, feeling keenly how 
shabby her own suite of rooms on the 
ground-floor would look compared to 
her daughter-in-law’s. Her only com- 
fort in looking at the draperies, rose 
colour, sky-blue, and canary, of the 
rooms upstairs, was that Raymond would 
repent of his bargain before the year 
was out. 

While this was going on, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, on her side, was not one whit 
behindhand. She had resolved that 
her daughter’s outfit should surpass that 
of all countesses of Montaigu, past, 
present, or future. To this end, she 
had invoked the aid of the most expe- 
rienced artists in Toulouse, who, directed 
by a very great Parisian authority in 
the matter of wedding outfits, bid fair 
to realize her wishes to the utmost. 

Neither were the lawyers idle. Long 
and grave were the conferences held by 
Mrs. Russell with her man of business. 
Not an article of the marriage contract 
would she consent to, until the whole 
of the code relating to marriage and 
dowry had been made clear to her. Her 
aptitude for business matters astonished 
Madame de Montaigu’s notary. 

The person most concerned in these 
preparations was the least consulted. 
What should that child know about 
such things? would either of the mo- 
thers have asked, had any one ventured 
to express surprise at Estelle’s silence 
in the family conclave. Monsieur Ray- 
mond came backwards and forwards, 


and reported progress in the furnishing 
of the rooms at the chateau to his 
future mother-in-law, who listened, and 
made what suggestions she pleased, 
while Estelle sat by, automaton-like, 
only speaking when spoken to. Her 
own room, with its books, and flowers, 
and ornaments, had become hateful to 
her. Instead of being as heretofore, a 
sweet sanctum where she could sit half 
the day and dream of Louis Vivian, it 
was the scene of daily discussion on 
millinery and dress between her mother 
and the workpeople, not to speak of 
Lisette and Mathurine, who enjoyed 
the fuss excessively, and criticised 
and admired with all the freedom of 
two attached servants. Long before 
there was a likelihood of such dis- 
cussions being set at rest, Estelle had 
become so utterly weary of them that 
she had taken up the habit of leaving 
the house, and staying for hours to- 
gether in the church of the Dalbade. 
To get to it she only had to cross the 
quadrangle and go down a narrow 
passage which communicated with the 
Lady chapel. The darkness and silence 
of the deep nave were welcome and 
soothing; once there, she felt as if 
she had drifted away into a haven of 
rest from the noise and frivolity of the 
outer world. She used to sit in a 
corner, and wonder sometimes why it 
was she felt so miserable, when she was 
doing all that lay in her power to 
make her mother happy. She had been 
very miserable, she had thought, during 
the time when she was in opposition 
to her mother. But now, although she 
was no longer lectured on her obstinacy, 
and wickedness, and undutifulness,— 
although she was caressed and petted 
more than she had ever been in her 


life, she felt that her misery was of. 


such a nature, that the former misery 
compared to it was happiness itself. 

She would have been thankful if that 
old misery could have come back; for 
although even the remembrance of her 
mother’s coldness and anger made her 
tremble, yet while that time had lasted 
she had not had to feel that Louis had 
given her up. 
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She would kneel sometimes, and try 
to pray that she might be a little less 
miserable. Oftener still, she would 
kneel and have no thought at all of 
prayer, but only wish uselessly that 
she might stay where she was and be 
quiet for ever. Lisette, who used to 
come and fetch her when her absence 
seemed likely to surprise Mrs. Russell, 
or when Monsieur Raymond would 
appear at unexpected hours, used to 
wonder at seeing her young mistress 
so absorbed and motionless. Marriage, 
looking at it from one point of view, 
was undoubtedly a serious affair. In 
the Catholic religion it was one of the 
sacraments, and no one thought of being 
marriéd without first confessing and 
receiving absolution. But on more than 
one occasion had Lisette observed that 
Mademoiselle’s eyes were red ; and surely 
Mademoiselle’s approaching marriage, 
of all marriages ever made, was not the 
one to be cried over. 

It happened that, two evenings before 
the wedding-day, Estelle had been ac- 
companied to the Dalbade by Lisette, 
who wished to say a few prayers on her 
own account to her patroness, Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, who, with the 
bon Dieu and the rest of the heavenly 
host, had been somewhat neglected in 
the press of preparation for her mis- 
tress’s wedding. Estelle sat down in 
her accustomed corner facing the high 
altar. Lisette drew out her rosary and 
knelt down. By and by Estelle knelt 
too, and while Lisette pattered away at 
her rosary, she prayed more earnestly 
than she had ever done before,—not that 
she might be less miserable, not that she 
might have her own way, not even that 
she might be let_alone, but that what- 
ever came she might be guided to do 
what was right. It got dark, and the 
church would have been shut up, only 
it was a confession night. At last, 
however, the church was deserted, ex- 
cept for one penitent, the beadle, who 
was waiting till her confession should 
be terminated, and Estelle and her 
maid, who, kneeling side by side, did 
not observe a woman in a cloak and 
veil, who, issuing from the door behind 
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the Lady chapel, brushed close by 
them, looked back for an instant, and 
then walked quickly out by the nave 
door. 

The woman walked down the street 
as far as the Jardin Royal, where a 
travelling carriage was waiting. Beside 
the carriage lounged a man whose face 
was concealed by his travelling-cap and 
cloak. He wassmoking. As the woman 
in the cloak brushed past, he took the 
cigar from his lips and began to whistle 
“Pop goes the Weasel.” The woman 
suddenly turned back and came up close 
up to him, saying, “Pop goes the 
Weasel.” : 

“ All right!” the man exclaimed. “I 
thought it must be you, in spite of your 
mufflings. Now then, let us be off.” 

“Have you your passport?” the 
woman in the cloak inquired. 

“To be sure I have; and I have 
been waiting about here till I felt I 
could wait no longer. In another five 
minutes I should have come up to the 
house to look after you.” 

“ And spoilt everything, you goose !” 

“T began to think you had changed 
your mind, and were going to leave me 
in the lurch.” 

“T could not get away before, for 
the servants kept going backwards and 
forwards. We had better not stand 
dawdling here, at any rate. All you 
have to say can be said as we go along. 
There will be plenty of time for that, 
you know.” 

“In with you, then,” said the man, 
handing her into the carriage, and then 
following himself. ‘“ Now then, you 
lubber—I mean—ong route, postilliong!” 

“I call this great fun,” said the 
muffled figure, as the carriage emerged 
from the gateway of the Porte St. 
Cyprien. Her companion made no 
answer. He was looking out of the 
little window at the back of the 
carriage. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ there’s 
a confounded carriage with three horses 
coming after us at no end of a pace. 
It is stopping at the. bridge-gate. All 
right,” he said, after watching an instant, 
“it has taken the road to St. Valery.” 
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“Oh, Harry, what a fright you gave 
me!” exclaimed Julia Maurice as she 
threw off her cloak and veil. 

“T was in a fright myself, I can tell 
you,” said Harry Russell, taking off his 
travelling-cap. “I never felt so queer 
in my life as I did when I saw that 
carriage tearing across the bridge.” 

‘“‘We had better go back if you feel 
queer.” 

*‘ Nonsense!” said Harry, angrily. 
“T don’t mean that, and you know I 
don’t.” 

“Pray what do you mean, then?” 

“Mean? I should have thought you 
would understand well enough what 
my meaning was. I meant that if my 
mother had overtaken us it would have 
been altogether the most horrid sell that 
ever happened to a fellow.” 

“‘T believe you are as much at your 
mother’s apron-string as Estelle is. Sup- 
posing she did overtake us, what then ? 
There would be a row of some sort, I 
daresay, but you need not turn back un- 
less you liked. If I had known what a 
faint-hearted lover you were, I should 
have thought twice before trusting my- 
self to you.” 

“Good heavens!” Harry exclaimed, 
pulling his whiskers in mingled wrath 
and perplexity. ‘She has lived all this 
while with my mother, and doesn’t 
know her yet! Why, don’t you believe 
that if my mother had been in that car- 
riage our horses’ heads would have been 
turned back ignominiously before now ? 
I tell you I shall not feel secure till we 
have passed the first posting-house, nor 
scarcely then.” 

“One would think that Mrs. Russell 
was a man instead of a woman, to hear 
you talk,” said Julia, contemptuously. 
“ You are as afraid of her as if she could 
whip you and send you to bed. I shall 
have to remind you that you are a 
man, and a lieutenant in her Majesty’s 
navy.” 

“ By Jove!” Harry exclaimed, “that’s 
just it! It is just because she is only 
a woman, and I am a man, that I dread 
a collision. What could I do now, 
supposing—I say supposing, of course 
—she were to stop the carriage by 
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any means, and open the door and 
get in?” 

“You could take her up in your arms, 
and put her out into the road again.” 

* Could I, though? I wouldn’t dare 
lay a finger on her. But there, you 
can’t understand my feelings. If any- 
thing so horrid did happen—anything 
that parted you and me—lI should feel 
eternally disgraced ; and if] laid a finger 
on my mother, I should feel eternally 
disgraced. But you don’t understand, 
and you don’t care to understand either. 
I don’t believe you care a straw for me, 
else you would.” 

“Poor dear Harry,” said Julia, laying 
her jewelled hand on his arm, “it is a 
shame to tease you so dreadfully. Don’t 
be cross, for I-won’t do it any more.” 

Harry was quite ready to make peace. 
“You shouldn’t chaff a fellow so,” he 
said, kissing and pressing her hand. 
But as all the fingers were covered with 
rings, and as he did not care for kissing 
rings when there was anything better in 
his way, he passed his arm round Julia’s 
waist, and tried to kiss her coral lips. 

Julia disengaged herself quietly. “You 
are upon your best behaviour now,” she 
said. “There will be plenty of time 
for kissing after we-are married. Till 
then, I don’t want your kisses.” 

“Why, what a monster of cruelty 
you are!” Harry remonstrated. “ Why 
shouldn’t I have a kiss now? *Why 
should I have to wait till after we are 
married? I don’t want to wait so long 
as that.” 

“You will have to wait, neverthe- 
less,” Julia retorted. She laughed at 
his grumbling, told him to keep a good 
look-out, settled herself in her corner, 
and went to sleep. 

% % * * P * 

“T wish you would not play those 
doleful songs without words,” observed 
Mrs. Russell, on entering the drawing- 
room, where Estelle was seated at the 
piano. “I am really tired to death. 
Ring, will you, dear, for tea and lights. 
I shall be so thankful when all this is 
over.” 

“ Are you so glad to get rid of me?” 
said Estelle, with a slight shade of bitter- 
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ness, as she rose to obey her mother’s 
order. 

“ No, I am not glad at all. But I am 
weary of the endless formalities which 
have to be observed in France when one of 
the parties to the marriage is a foreigner. 
I have had to get from England, not 
only your baptismal register, but my 
marriage certificate. And ten days ago 
I was told that a copy of your poor 
father’s burial certificate was absolutely 
necessary, and that unless it were forth- 
coming the mayor would refuse to per- 
form the ceremony.” 

“Why ?” Estelle asked, interested at 
what might prove even a temporary 
obstacle to her marriage. 

‘Tt is the rule in France, in order to 
prevent a person marrying without the 
parents’ consent. If a woman’s. father 
and mother are dead, she is obliged to 
get the consent of her grandfather and 
grandmother. And if they are dead, 
their decease must be proved, before the 
law allows her to marry. I begged M. 
Peyre to wait here till the English post 
came in. Fortunately, the copy arrived 
this evening. It was a great relief to 
me to get it, as I began to think that if 
it did not come by to-night’s post M. 
Peyre would imagine that I was divorced, 
or separated from my husband, or that 
he had run away from me, or, indeed, 
that I was not married at all, which you 
know would not have been pleasant.” 

Then Mrs. Russell went on to say 
that, as the house would be dull after 
the wedding, she should go to England 
as soon as possible after. Harry had 
been speaking very seriously to her of 
the necessity of sending Alfred to an 
English school if she intended him to 
enter the navy. She should deposit 
Julia Maurice at her own home, and 
then pay a round of visits. 

“ And, by the by, where is Julia?” 
she asked. 

“T went to her room some time ago,” 
Estelle said, “but she had locked her- 
self in, and would not answer me.” 

“Oh, indeed! One of her tempers 
again, no doubt.” 

Miss Maurice had offended on so 
many minor points of etiquette lately, 
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that she was completely in disgrace with 
Mrs. Russell, who had felt it incumbent 
on her to administer some sharp lectures 
to the young lady on her “ fast” tenden- 
cies. The only result of the lecturing 
had been a long fit of sulkiness, and they 
naturally supposed it to be a return of 
the same complaint which kept her in 
her room now. 

“It struck me one day,” said Mrs. 
Russell—who, since the wedding-day of 
her daughter had been fixed, felt herself 
released in a measure from keeping watch 
over her behaviour to M. Raymond, and 
therefore at liberty to observe what was 
going on around her—“ it struck me one 
day that Julia was making a set at Harry. 
It was so absurd, that I can’t tell how 
I should have thought it. Harry must 
be years younger than Julia; still, the 
idea having once entered my head, I 
shall not feel quite comfortable till I 
have got rid of her.” 

“You need not feel uncomfortable, 
Mamma,” said Estelle, who felt that 
silence was no longer binding as to the 
bare fact of Julia’s engagement, since 
her mother’s fears had been roused re- 
garding Harry. 

“She is engaged to a sort of cousin 
in India. But you must not say a 
word, for she keeps it quite a secret ; 
even Admiral and Mrs. Maurice do not 
know it.” 

Mrs. Russell’s face was a study. “I 
never heard of anything so improper, so 
shocking,” she cried ; “never! She is 
the most headstrong, unfeminine, ill- 
conditioned young woman I ever met 
with. If I am detained here after the 
wedding, I declare that I will send her 
back to England with Mathurine. I 
wonder what the world is coming to! 
In my day, an English girl was the type 
of modesty and refinement. Now, any 
vulgarity, any impudence in either dress 
or action, is practised with impunity, as 
long as it attracts men’s attention. All 
reticence, all refinement, is scouted and 
cast aside as old-fashioned.” 

This was a re-echoing of Mrs. Russell’s 
last lecture to Julia. There lived at the 
Hétel Lauzun an old, yellow, dried-up 


marquise, a very dragon of propriety. 
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One memorable and never-to-be-forgotten 
evening, Julia, when taken there by 
Mrs. Russell, had actually dared to ab- 
sent herself from that lady’s side, and 
to walk about the rooms chaperoned by 
Harry. In fact, she had studiously 
kept aloof from Mrs. Russell until the 
carriage was announced, when she made 
her appearance, and loudly proclaimed, 
in the hearing of some French gentle- 
men who understood English, that she 
had had a “ jolly lark!” Mrs, Russell 
never forgot nor forgave that speech. 
What would she have said had she been 
told of the balcony scenes which took 
place under her very nose ? 

“Tf every mother had such a good 
child as you ” As Mrs. Russell 
said this she crossed the room to em- 
brace Estelle, but stopped half-way, in 
front of her writing-table, on which lay 
a large official-looking letter. ‘“ How is 


it I was not told of this?” she asked, 
with some annoyance. 

“Told of what, Mamma?” asked 
Estelle. 

“ Why, that here is a letter for Harry 


from the Admiralty! What can all the 
servants be about? Where is Harry ?” 

**T have not seen him since dinner.” 

Mrs. Russell rang the bell sharply. 
Jean-Marie appeared with the tea-tray, 
and was immediately reproved for his 
carelessness in saying nothing of the 
letter. And where was Monsieur ? 

Jean-Marie explained that Monsieur 
Henri was gone to the opera, and that 
he had placed the letter where he would 
be sure to see it when he came back. 

“Gone to the opera, to-night of all 
nights!” Mrs, Russell exclaimed in great 
vexation. “Estelle, what is the opera 
to-night ?” 

Estelle thought it was the Sonnam- 
bula. 

Then he would be sure to stay to 
the end, Mrs. Russell said, and Jean- 
Marie must go immediately, and tell him 
that an important English letter had 
arrived. She scribbled on a card, “A 
letter from the Admiralty,” and Jean- 
Marie took it, and departed. 

“It must be an appointment,” said 
Estelle, turning the letter over. 


“Of course. He will just catch the 
early train from Bordeaux if he takes 
the night diligence. I must send, and 
take a place instantly.” 

Julia and her sulkiness were entirely 
forgotten by Mrs. Russell. She and 
Estelle sat down to the tea-table, full of 
speculation as to the station to which 
Harry might be sent, and expecting his 
return every moment, for the theatre 
was at no great distance. But if they 
had forgotten Julia, Mathurine had not. 
Mathurine had been to listen at her 
bedroom-door three or four times during 
that evening. At first, the complete 
silence had convinced her that Made- 
moiselle Julia was asleep, and, conse- 
quently, not concocting any mischief. 
Now, however, the continued silence 
alarmed instead of reassuring her, and 
she went to communicate her uneasiness 
to Mrs. Russell. Mademoiselle might 
be ill. 

Mrs. Russell laughed at Mathurine’s 
alarm. “I don’t believe that she is ill, 
or that she has anything the matter with 
her, except a fit of bad temper.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mathurine, “ that 
the young lady has a temper, but 
still——” 

‘She may stay where she is till to- 
morrow morning,” said Mrs. Russell. 
‘She is never so pleased as when people 
are making a fuss about her, and I am 
determined there shall be no fuss made.” 

“ But, Mamma,” said Estelle, “she 
might be ill, as Mathurine says. Do let 
me go and speak to her. Perhaps she 
will answer me now.” 

She darted off, followed by Mathurine 
at a soberer pace. But she returned 
presently, looking frightened. 

“We can get no answer from her 
by knocking, and we have listened, 
and there is the most absolute stillness 
in her room. Mamma, suppose any- 
thing should have happened to her— 
suppose “3 

“Yes, indeed,” Mathurine interrupted 
bluntly. “Suppose she should be dead!” 

“Dead ! what nonsense!” was Mrs. 
Russell’s exclamation. Nevertheless 
she rose and crossed the gallery which 
led to Julia’s room. She knocked at 
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the door and called her, but there was 
of course no reply. She began to feel 
uneasy when she found that Julia was 
as deaf to her voice as she had been to 
Estelle’s and Mathurine’s. 

“Tt is as I said, Madame sees,” said 
Mathurine, coming forward and knock- 
ing again. By this time Lisette and 
the rest of the servants had descended 
from the kitchen, and every one of 
them tried her knuckles on the door 
with equal success. 

“She surely must be dead,” said 
Estelle, trembling all over. 

“ Poor heretic!” the servants whis- 
pered, crossing themselves, and shrug- 
ging their shoulders significantly. Lisette 
pulled out a rosary from her pocket, and 
began telling her beads very fast. 

“Send for the porter, and let him 
break open the door,” said Mrs. Russell. 

“Stop, Madame; pray try if there be 
a key that will fit the lock first,” said 
Mathurine. Then in a whisper, “ For 
Heaven’s sake let us avoid scandal, if 
possible.” 

“ Scandal ! 


What do you mean?” 

“* Madame——” Mathurine dared not 
hint at what she meant, Mrs. Russell’s 
look was so terribly stern. 

“ Madame,” cried Jean-Marie, hurry- 
ing upstairs, “I have been all over the 
town looking for Monsieur, but can find 


him nowhere. The box-keeper at the 
theatre, who knows Monsieur perfectly 
well, declares that he must have seen 
him had he either passed in or out of 
the house this evening. Is there any 
other place where he may be found ?” 

An awful suspicion entered Mrs, 
Russell’s mind. 

* Jean-Marie,” she said, “ I wish that 
door forced open instantly. Only do it 
with as little noise as you can. We 
are afraid something has befallen Made- 
moiselle Julia.” 

“Shall I run round to the locksmith 
and get a false key ?” asked Jean-Marie. 
“No; nodelay. Break it open,” 

Jean-Marie got his tools, and Mrs. 
Russell leaned against the wall, with her 
eyes fixed on the door, regardless of the 
hammering. The servants put their 
hands over their ears, grimacing and 
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whispering to each other. The porter’s 
wife and children stood peeping at the 
gallery opposite, brimful of curiosity. 

“There you are!” said Jean-Marie 
at last. The door was open, and Mrs. 
Russell walked in majestically. 

“Julia, what can you mean by this 

?” she stopped short. The room 
was empty. 

The servants rushed in. There was 
one instant’s speechless consternation, 
followed by a deafening uproar. 

“ She is gone !” the women shrieked. 
* Bon Dieu ! who ever heard of such a 
thing? Bonne Sainte Vierge ! where 
can she be? P’tit Jésus, did you ever?” 

“ Sa-pr-r-r-r-isti/” issued from old 
Jean-Marie’s lips, like the roll of a drum. 
“ Who would have thought it possible ? 
Fichtr-r-ve !” 

“ Ah, but just look to Madame,” cried 
one. “Madame is going to faint! 
Look! She is as white as a ghost !” 

“Who said I was going to faint?” 
asked Mrs. Russell, with a haughty 
look at the ill-advised speaker. ‘“ Ma- 
thurine, see that no one enters the room 
before Jean-Marie has replaced the lock. 
When that is done, you will bring me 
the key. You can go back to your 
work,” she said, addressing the women 
servants, who dispersed accordingly with 
some disappointment. They expected 
to have had a good gossip, about Made- 
moiselle’s mysterious disappearance, with 
the porter and his wife. Mrs. Russell 
saw them clear off, and then, with a 
strict charge to Mathurine to keep watch 
over the room, she returned to the draw- 
ing-room with Estelle. 

“Bolt the doors, child,” she said, 
letting herself fall into the nearest seat. 
“What nonsense were you telling me 
about Julia’s being engaged? She has 
gone off with Harry !” 

“ But she did tell me she was en- 
gaged ; she told me a great deal about 
it,” said Estelle. 

“She must have told you, to throw 
dust into your eyes. As for me, I have 
been blind all along, shamefully blind. 
Now I think of it, I see a thousand 
little trifles which ought to have warned 
me. Mark my words, Estelle — that 
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woman will come to no good. But I 
will frustrate her wicked plan if it be 
possible,” said Mrs. Russell, rising and 
going to her writing-table. 

“ What are you going to do, Mamma? 
Can I not do it for you?—you are 
shaking all over,” said Estelle. 

“No, my dear; no one can do this 
except myself.” She scribbled a hasty 
note to the Baron de Luzarches, as 
follows : 

“My pear Baron,—I am in great 
distress and alarm about my eldest son. 
I want your help, and rely upon your 
friendship, which I feel sure will 
prompt you to come to me imme- 
diately.” 

This note she sealed, and then de- 
sired Estelle to ring for Jean-Marie. 
“ Unbolt the doors, and sit down at the 
piano and play something—no matter 
what,” she said ; “it will be better for 
us not to appear upset.” 

Jean-Marie wondered somewhat to 
hear the sound of music when he en- 
tered, and to see his mistress reclining 
in her accustomed low chair, apparently 
absorbed in listening. 

“‘ Jean-Marie, I am so sorry to have to 
send you out again after your race round 
the town in search of Monsieur. I want 
to send a note to Monsieur de Luzarches, 
but you must take a cab from the nearest 
stand ; I cannot have you walking that 
distance to-night.” 

Madame was too good, Jean-Marie 
said. He would run day and night on 
Madame’s errands with only too much 
pleasure : nevertheless, being not quite 
so young as he had been, he would 
avail himself of her graciousness, and 
take a cab. 

“And as you come back, order a 
carriage with post-horses from the 
Hotel du Midi; and see them put in 
yourself.” 

“You are going after them ?” inquired 
Estelle. “But how can you know the 
route they have taken ?” 

*T do not know, but I can guess, I 
guess that they have taken the road to 

Auch, and that they intend going to 
Pau, And I intend to follow and bring 
her back, and send Harry to England. 
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He cannot hesitate when he sees the 
Admiralty letter.” 

“The wedding will be put off, I sup- 
pose,” said Estelle quietly. 

“The wedding! And the contract is 
to be signed to-morrow, and there are 
people coming!” cried Mrs. Russell, 
wringing her hands in genuine despair. 
“ What can I do?” she exclaimed, pacing 
up and down. “ What will the Mon- 
taigus say? Oh, that my house should 
be the scene of sucha scandal! Never, 
never will I receive that wicked young 
woman as my daughter. If Harry can 
be so miserably weak as to be lured into 
marrying her, he must take the conse- 
quences.” 

“ They will not find it very easy to get 
married,” said Estelle. “I happened to 
open an old book in the library the 
other day, when I was making a new 
book-list, and I read something about 
marriages between British subjects in 
France. As well as I remember, it was 
by no means such an expeditious affair 
to get married abroad.” 

“Get the book directly, and show me 
what you read,” said her mother. 

Estelle fetched the book, and read 
as follows :—“‘ A marriage in a foreign 
country between British subjects is valid 
in England either when it has been 
solemnized in the house or chapel of the 
British Ambassador by a minister of the 
Church of England; or, as a general 
rule, when the parties have married in 
the form established in the country in 
which the marriage is celebrated, and it 
is valid by the laws of that country. Or, 
lastly, since the recent statute of 12 
and 13 Vic. chap. 68, when the mar- 
riage has been celebrated before a British 
Consul who has been duly authorized 
for that purpose. For a marriage in the 
Ambassador’s house or chapel, no notice 
or previous residence is necessary. The 
parties intending to marry in the city 

(Paris) are required to make oath or 
declaration before the Consul to the 
effect that they are of age, or that the 
proper consent has been obtained, and 
that there is no lawful impediment to 
the marriage. A fee of 20s. is paid for 
the office in London in which the 


















register- book of these marriages is 
kept.’” 

“That’s not it,” said Mrs. Russell. 
“ That only holds good for Paris. Dear, 
dear, how the time flies! I shall have 
to set off alone * 

“Wait, Mamma, there is something 
more. 

“*To marry at a British Consulate in 
France both parties must have dwelt 
within its district not less than one 
calendar month next preceding when 
notice is given by one of them to the 
Consul of the intended marriage. 

*“*A copy of the notice is suspended at 
the Consulate. 

“The Consul may grant a licence for 
the marriage. 

“¢When the marriage is by licence, 
both parties have to make oath or declare 
that there is no impediment to marriage, 
and that both of them have had for one 
calendar month previously their usual 
place of abode within the district of the 
Consul, and that the proper consent has 
heen obtained in case of either of them 
being a minor jes 

“That's it!” cried Mrs. Russell. “She 
can’t marry him; she will have to come 
back as she went—Julia Maurice. Julia 
Maurice, with a character destroyed for 
ever. She laid a snare for my son, and 
she is caught in it herself. Caught ; 
caught,” she repeated, pacing up and 
down, “in her own toils. She may call 
herself any age she pleases, you know,” 
she said, stopping and addressing Estelle, 
“but Harry is not twenty-one, so the 
Consul dare not marry them. I might 
save myself the fatigue of the journey, 
and wait till they come back, for come 
back they must.” And Mrs. Russell 
laughed at the ideaof Julia’s discomfiture. 

“ Oh, Mamma, but you surely will go 
for her and bring her back, else she will 
die of shame,” said Estelle, blushing at 
the bare thought of the mortification in 
store for Julia. 

“ Die of shame? I should just like to 
see her!” 

“ But how people will talk if both 
she and Harry are absent at the wed- 
ding ;—and if you don’t overtake them 
now P 
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“That is true. People will talk, in- 
deed, and when once they begin there is 
no knowing what may not be said. They 
may even blame me, and for your sake, 
my dear child, I must keep free from 
blame. If Monsieur de Luzarches is not 
come when the carriage drives up, I 
shall not wait for him, for every moment 
is precious. [I wonder whether Jean- 
Marie found him at home or not?” 

The question was answered by M. de 
Luzarches himself, who, having so far 
forgotten his age and dignity as to run 
upstairs, now halted, panting, on the 
threshold. 

“‘ My dear friend,” cried Mrs. Russell, 
running to him, “come and sit down. 
This is truly kind.” And then she ex- 
plained her need of him in a few words, 
and those few as biting as possible. 

“T see; I understand perfectly,” said 
the old gentleman when she had finished. 
“ My dear Madame, how ever came you 
to trust eyes like those, for one instant?” 

“ Eyes like what?” asked Mrs, Russell 
impatiently. 

“Why, like Mademoiselle Julie’s, to 
be sure. And not only eyes, but mouth, 
nose, physiognomy iz toto. If you had 
deigned to ask my opinion—well, well, 
you will know better another time. Zz- 
perientid docet. Now let me think.” 
The Baron relapsed into a meditative 
silence for exactly two minutes, at the 
end of which he looked up, shook his 
head, and said, half aloud, “ After all, do 
you know, the situation strikes me as 
being extremely comical.” 

“Oh, Baron, pray don’t look on the 
comical side of the matter now,” im- 
plored Estelle. 

The Baron blew a kiss at her, sat still 
till carriage-wheels were heard in the 
court below, and then jumped up. “Ma- 
dame, I have a happy thought. Let 
us drive to the police-office the first 
thing.” 

“The police-office!” Mrs. Russell 
exclaimed aghast. ‘My dear friend, 
consider a little before you go there. 
For all our sakes, consider the publicity. 
As it is, there will be quite enough of 
that, I fear.” 

“ You neither understand me, nor our 
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French police. You are not in England, 
where everything that goes on at the 
police-office gets put into the papers. 
This is what I intend doing. I intend 
to give a full description of our run- 
aways, and request the superintendent 
to telegraph to Auch to the authorities 
there, with a full personal description: it 
will of course be impossible for them to 
escape the notice of the gendarmes at 
the posting-houses and diligence offices. 
So that, if they really are on their way 
to Auch, we may safely count upon their 
being detained till you and I get there. 
Now let me tell you, that no work is 
done so silently as the work you put 
into the hands of the police,” said M. de 
Luzarches in conclusion. 

“But what pretext will the police 
have for taking them into custody ?” 

“Trust the police for finding a pre- 
text,” said the Baron. “They will ask to 
look at their passports. Ten to one but 
they have forgotten them. If they have 
aot, the police may pretend something 
is wanting—anything.” 

“Baron, I can only put myself into 
your hands entirely,” said Mrs. Russell. 
Then she turned to give some last di- 
rections to Estelle. ‘See that the rooms 
are prepared as I intended for to-morrow 
evening, and that the things are ordered, 
the ices and all the rest of it. And do 
not let the servants be running all over 
the town gossiping, instead of attending 
to their work. If visitors come, the 
answer is to be that Madame is not visi- 
ble. You will see nobody, of course.” 

A very few moments brought the two 
travellers to the police-office. M. de 
Luzarches entered; Mrs. Russell sat as 
far back in the carriage as possible, and 
drew down her veil, ashamed of being 
recognised by the respectable-looking 
gendarmes and sergents de ville, of 
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whom three or four were lounging about 
the door, off duty. 

“ Before long,” said M. de Luzarches, 
as he reseated himself, “our message 
will be on its way to Auch. The Porte 
St. Cyprien, postilion.” And away they 
clattered over the rough stones. 

“How luckily it happens that my 
wife is away just now,” said the Baron 
as soon as the ill-paved faubourg St. 
Cyprien was passed, and they were fairly 
on the road to Auch. 

“ Why is it lucky? She will be home 
to-morrow.” 

“So may we. If she were at home 
now, she would certainly take it into 
her wise head that in a fit of Anglo- 
mania I had eloped with you, and then 
there would be carriage number three 
tearing up the road to Auch.” 

“She is welcome to come after us, I 
am sure,” said Mrs. Russell, laughing. 
“And now, Baron,” she continued, taking 
off her bonnet, “I am going to take a 
nap, and you had better follow my ex- 
ample. You will find plenty of wraps 
on the front seat.” 

“Behold the English customs,” thought 
the Baron, as he wrapped a shawl round 
his head. “Son runs away with young 
lady visitor. Mother of family runs after 
her offspring. Friend of the family ac- 
companies this distracted parent, stays 
away from home all night, catches his 
death of cold and rheumatism, and, to 
crown all, gets an awful blowing up 
from his wife as soon as he reappears at 
his own domicile. A nice situation, 
upon my word of honour!” 

Here the Baron’s meditation broke 
off, and he closed his eyes. Ten minutes 
after he was snoring so loud as to wake 
Mrs. Russell. 


To be continued. 














MILTON’S POETRY. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY, 


OF all arts poetry is the most various. 
The forms that it assumes are as much 
more numerous than those assumed by 
painting, for example, or by music, as 
its instrument, speech, is a more com- 
prehensive organ than colour or sound. 
Poetry is rhythmical like music, and it 
is also graphic and imitative like paint- 
ing; but, besides this, it sometimes 
appears in a form resembling oratory, 
sometimes it passes into philosophy, at 
other times it becomes story-telling, at 
other times wit. Accordingly men of 
the most various character, and aims, 
and tastes, have all alike taken up 
poetry, and the word “ poet” has to be 
understood in very different senses when 
it is applied to different men. 

But there are several leading types 
of poetry, and of these types one be- 
comes fashionable in one age and one 
in another. How poetry was regarded 
in the seventeenth century may be 
judged by the phrase with which Bacon 
checks himself when he is tempted to 
philosophise upon it—* But it is not 
good to stay too long in the theatre,”— 
and still more by the following curious 
passage from Locke :—*“ Poetry and 
** gaming, which usually go together, 
“ are alike in this too, that they seldom 
“ bring any advantage but to those who 
“ have nothing else to live on. . . . If, 
*‘ therefore, you would not have your 
‘* son the fiddle to every jovial company, 
“ without whom the sparks could not 
“relish their wine nor know how to 
“ pass an afternoon idly . . . I do not 
“ think you will much care he should 
“be a poet, or that his schoolmaster 
“ should enter him in versifying.”! In 
the biographies of our poets, from 
Marlowe to Cibber, we may read the 
explanation of this contemptuous lan- 


1 The whole is quoted in Mr. Quick’s excel- 
lent “ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 


guage. Poetry in those days, we may 
see, was regarded as an appendage to 
city-life ; the poet was a town-wit. He 
was very merry, and generally rather 
needy. He amused great men and busy 
men in their hours of leisure, fought 
their battles with lampoon and satire, 
presided over Court merrymakings, wrote 
masques and songs; above all things, 
wrote plays. Such a life does not seem 
to have been a good school of manners, 
but it was a good school of poetry to 
this extent, that it brought the poet into 
perpetual contact with life and society, 
and so taught him a racy, popular, uni- 
versally intelligible style. It effectually 
saved him from pedantry and obscurity. 
The most agreeable English ever written 
is that of the wits of the later Stuarts, 
—that of Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele. 
On the other hand, the best thing 
about this school in general is their 
English. Their masterpieces are for 
the most part in inferior styles. They 
were not conscious of any high vocation, 
they seldom aimed at substantial or 
permanent fame. They were too much 
dependent on great men, and they cor- 
rupted poetry with servility and party 
spirit. 

Milton belongs to the age of these 
wits. He knew Dryden personally. 
As a boy, he may have seen Shakespeare. 
But evidently he does not belong to 
their school. He was not only excluded 
from their society by his politics ; it is 
evident that he had a totally different 
view of the objects of poetry and the 
function of a poet. The reigning 
sovereign of English poetry in his last 
years was Dryden, and him Milton 
denied to be a poet at all. In consi- 
dering Milton’s poetry, the first remark 
that suggests itself is the total unlike- 
ness of it to the other poetry of that 
time. 
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The school of wit-poets has passed gra- 
dually away since theatres went out of 
fashion, and the reading public ceased 
to be co-extensive with the town. There 
prevails now a different notion of poetry. 
We now think of the poet not as a wit 
butas an artist. We connect poetry not 
so much with pamphleteering and poli- 
tics, as with paintingand the fine arts gene- 
rally. In the seventeenth century there 
was no considerable school of painting in 
England, and, therefore, there was no 
art-world with which the poets could 
come into connexion, and Englishmen 
had too little knowledge of the fine 
arts, and too little the habit of thinking 
about them, to perceive clearly the re- 
lation of poetry to them. Gédthe first 
brought home to the minds of men the 
conception of art asa genus under which 
poetry, painting, and the rest were to 
be classified, and gave the conception 
importance by dedicating to it his long 
and unique life. At the same time, a 
large reading public has sprung up, so 
that the poet is no longer dependent 
upon patronage, and instead of flattering 
great men, or taking up their quarrels, 
he has now only to suit his productions 
to the taste of some considerable section 
of his countrymen. Hence the modern 
art-poetry is entirely free from the great 
vice of the old wit-poetry. Waller’s 
poems are almost entirely made up of 
flattery, and two-thirds of Dryden con- 
sist of flattery and party-satire. But the 
modern school almost always aims high, 
sometimes too high. It is apt to lose 
itself in philosophic musing or fantastic 
and dreamy imagery ; so far is it from 
being corrupted by too much contact 
with or dependence on society. It has 
also gained greatly from having mastered 
the large conception of art. It thinks 
much less of mere language and more 
of invention and imagination. The wit- 
poets seem often to have considered 
their business to be nothing more than 
the production of polished couplets. 
The art-poet knows that he must study 
nature, and that it is his function to 
reflect nature. Hence an immense supe- 
riority in power of description, and 
abundance of imagery, and with some 
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loss of wit a great advance in word- 
painting and word-music. 

Milton is evidently more of the mo- 
dern type than of the ancient, more like 
the artist-poet than the wit-poet. Not 
one word of flattery did his pen ever let 
fall, not one word of insincere or inter- 
ested party-spirit. He fed no patron 
with soft dedication, nor was received 
in the undistinguished race of wits in 
the library of any Bufo. He had not 
even the merits of the wit-poets, none 
of their sprightliness or ease or point— 
there is not one polished couplet in his 
works—none of the exquisite miniature- 
painting of the “ Rape of the Lock.” 
He has, on the other hand, all the de- 
scriptive richness and distinctness and 
all the music of the modern art-poets. 
He gives large range to his imagination, 
and in fact does the very opposite of 
what Pope boasted, when he said, 


“ That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to truth and moralized his 
song,” 


though he would have strongly pro- 
tested against the colour which Pope 
puts upon the matter. 

But if there is a marked resemblance 
between Milton and the art-poets, there 
is also a marked difference. It is charac- 
teristic of the art-poets to be quietists. 
Their maxim is, Art for its own sake ; and 
as Art is the reflection of Nature, they 
consider that it is the business of the 
poet to be as placid and tranquil as pos- 
sible, in order that his mind may be the 
more perfect mirror. He must not, there- 
fore, allow the tumult of human affairs 
to break in upon his tranquillity. He 
must stand aloof from whatever is ex- 
citing or disturbing. Githe, the master 
of the school, understood everything in 
the world except politics, and found 
everything interesting except the fact 
that Napoleon was trampling upon 
Germany. His disciples have often 
imitated his indifference. They have 
thus placed an artificial check upon 
their sympathies for the sake of art. 
And what they have professed to do 
for the sake of art, they have at least 
lain under strong temptation to do for 
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the sake of mere enjoyment. He who 
refuses to embark in any cause, and 
places himself towards human life in the 
attitude of a mere spectator, may per- 
haps improve himself as an artist, but 
he certainly saves himself a world of 
trouble. He runs a risk of being made 
effeminate by his neutrality ; and whether 
he is so or not, he incurs the suspicion 
of being so. The maxim, “ Art for its 
own sake,” which, properly understood, 
is true, slides insensibly into the maxim, 
“ Art for my own sake.” 

It is certainly better that the poet 
should not be a politician at all, than 
that he should be a reckless pamphleteer 
like Dryden or Swift. If there be no 
politics but party-conflict, as has been 
too much the case in England, or if they 
be the monotonous and empty politics of 
despotism, as for a long time they were 
over the Continent, certainly the poet 
can be little interested in them. Géthe’s 
indifference, however it shocked the 
patriots of 1813, is to be excused by 
his youth having been passed in that 
old despot-ridden Germany, which had 
entirely lost the political sense, and in 
which a man like Lessing could write, 
“ Patriotism is a thing I have no concep- 
tion of, and it seems to me at the very 
highest a heroic weakness which I am 
very glad to be without.”! But the word 
“politics” may bear a nobler sense 
than either of these. If the greatest 
subject for the poet is human beings, 
and scarcely any human affairs can 
be so insignificant as to be below 
the poet’s scope, it is surely strange 
that they should become unpoetical 
just when they appear on the largest 
scale. What are politics but the 
greatest and most important of human 
pursuits? If they are below the notice 
of poetry, it can only be because they 
have fallen into a corrupt and unnatural 
state. The great political movement of 
the present century ought, it seems to 
me, to have a poetical side. I do not 
mean that poems ought to be written on 
the Italian war, or the American war, 
or the German war—poems on contem- 


’ In a letter to Gleim, dated 14th February, 
1759. 
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porary events are generally failures; I 
mean that poets ought to feed their 
imagination upon contemporary history, 
draw from the new phenomena new con- 
ceptions of human character, new reflec- 
tions upon human destiny; and that, as 
their study is Nature, one of the most 
important chapters in that book, and 
which should be studied as much as or 
even more than the visible appearances 
which the descriptive poet studies, or 
the individual men that are the study of 
the dramatist, is Man in communities, as 
we see him in the time, transforming 
institutions, dissolving and recombining 
states, struggling forward towards some 
ever-brightening ideal under a vast pro- 
vidential law, which slowly reveals itself, 
of secular progress. 

The modern school are the monks 
of the religion of Art. Milton had as 
strong an objection to monachism in 
Art as in the Church. It was one of 
his cardinal doctrines that the great poet 
must lead a great life. He therefore 
plunged deliberately, and probably also 
doing some force to his inclinations, into 
the great controversy of his time. He 
would not pursue his own tranquil en- 
joyments at a time when his country 
was disturbed by a great contest. He 
recorded this resolve in a well-known 
and impressive passage of one of his 
earliest works. This was no mere 
flourish of rhetoric. It is not generally 
perceived how great the sacrifice was 
which Milton made to this sense of duty. 
When the civil troubles began, Milton 
was thirty-two. He had already written 
poems which, few as they were, would 
have given him a high rank among the 
English poets. If any man was ever 
conscious of his powers, it was Milton. 
He is far from being vain ; I should not 
call him, in any bad sense, even ego- 
tistical. But he makes no concealment 
of his high estimate of himself, and with 
a singular self-confidence announced to 
the world, and that in a controversial 
pamphlet, his purpose to produce at 
some future time a work which should 
be immortal. Having given this bold 
pledge to the public, what does Milton 
do? He abandons poetry for twenty 
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years. From the beginning of the dis- 
turbances, when he was thirty-two, to 
the Restoration, when he was fifty-two, 
he wrote no poetry except his few son- 
nets. When he returned to his favourite 
pursuit he was at the age when Shake- 
speare died—at the age when poets very 
frequently feel the spring of their in- 
spiration drying up. The great work 
he promised he actually produced, but 
he was growing old before he even set 
about it. 

It is worth while to remark the 
effect upon Milton’s genius of this long 
breathing-time, or rather, I should say, 
this long course of discipline that he 
gave it. The chief characteristic of his 
later poetry is greatness. It is distin- 
guished by daring, condensed force, 
sublimity. These qualities do not appear 
in his earlier poems. In these he is a 
disciple of Spenser, almost surpassing 
his master in sweetness and luxury of 
imagination. I have no doubt the 
vigour, the fire, the love of action was 
innate in him. In his prose he soon 
began to show it. But probably it 
would not have blended with his ima- 
ginative power so as to form the Milton 
of the “‘ Paradise Lost” and the “ Sam- 
son” but for that hardy school of con- 
troversy and danger in which he spent 
twenty years. He seems to have been 
himself conscious that there was some- 
thing in him unformed and immature, 
some power as yet undeveloped, at the 
time when he bade his first farewell to 
poetry. The reader does not find “Co- 
mus” or “ Penseroso” crude, yet in the 
opening of “Lycidas,” written about the 
same time as the latter, Milton calls 
himself crude, and signifies his intention 
of writing no more for the present. 
Milton’s view of poetry then differs from 
that of the art-poets, as we before found 
that it differed from that of the wit-poets. 
It is in fact a middle view. The art- 
poets regard poetry as a serious pursuit, 
to be pursued for its own sake and for 
the sake of the artist himself, as a part 
of his self-cultivation. It is to them a 
solitary pursuit, neither connected with 
any public feeling, nor having any 
public end. The wit-poets regard it as 
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an amusement of social life. Milton 
takes a serious view of it like the first, 
but at the same time a social view of it 
like the second. To him too the poetic 
talent is no mere knack, no mere toy, 
but a noble gift given to noble ends, 
and worthy of the most assiduous and 
earnest cultivation. But it is not a gift 
which isolates him from others, or makes 
him indifferent to the things which in- 
terest others, or cuts him off from the 
general movement of his generation. 
Art is indeed cultivated by him for its 
own sake—that is, he sings because he 
must sing, but the impulse in him is an 
impulse which is at the same time in 
others, of whom he becomes the repre- 
sentative, because he feels it more 
strongly. And his Puritan faith gave 
him, if not a clue to the progress of 
human affairs, yet an assured belief that 
there was such a clue, and disposed him 
instead of turning aside from the move- 
ment of his age, as Géthe did when he 
wrote his “ West-Oestlische Divan,” to 
study it with eagerness as a vast drama, 
or, in Cromwell’s phrase, a great “ap- 
pearance of God” in the world. 

Can we find a name for the poet con- 
ceived in this third way? Milton fur- 
nishes us with one. It is always to 
the poets of a primitive age, the bards, 
that he compares himself—to Homer, 
Tiresias, and the Hebrew prophets. 
Orpheus and Muszeus are the poets he 
would best like to see before him in his 
pensive hours.! Now in those primitive 
times the poet was almost an officer of 
state ; he was regarded with reverence, 
and classed with the priest or diviner. 
He sang in the halls of Grecian princes, 
and stirred up the warriors to emulate 
the great deeds of their fathers. In 
Palestine he assumed a still greater ele- 
vation, and, mixing the praises of virtue 
with exalted conceptions of God and of 
the national vocation, became what we 
call a prophet. This was the ideal of 
poetry which suited Milton. Unlike 
the ideal of his own age, and like the 
ideal of his master Spenser, it was 
serious and lofty, but, besides, it was 
public and social, unlike the ideal of the 

' See “Il Penseroso.” 
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present age. We have therefore a third 
name for the poet. We have seen him 
as wit and again as artist ; we now see 
him as bard or prophet. 

Bard and prophet, however, are not 
quite the same, though of the same 
kind. Both have the same theme, and 
that a public one,—great events, great 
deeds. But the bard is exulting and 
triumphant: he describes a state of 
things in which he delights, ayafév 
kAéa avépov, the glories of Achilles and 
Ulysses. He belongs to a time and 
state of affairs when society is on the 
whole happy and satisfied. The pro- 
phet is indignant and dissatisfied, not a 
praiser, but a reprover: he belongs to 
a time of transition; that which kindles 
his imagination is not the present, but 
a state of things either passed away or 
anticipated as to come. 

We may be said to have among our 
English poets a good example of both. 
Spenser is a bard, Wordsworth is a 
prophet. The former celebrates the 
chivalrous life. It is an ideal, but an 
ideal towards which some tolerable ap- 
proximation had been made. Spenser 
has no quarrel with his time ; he lives 
among men that seem to him similar to 
those knights of his imagination who 
represent the moral virtues. Accord- 
ingly we are told that Prince Arthur, 
who in the first instance signifies Mag- 
nanimity, means in a secondary sense 
Sir Philip Sidney. And throughout 
the “ Faerie Queene,” ideal as the poem 
is, the poet displays the same feeling of 
delight and satisfaction with his own age. 

On the other hand, Wordsworth, still 
more lofty and ideal, is no bard, but a 
prophet. The pure and glorious life 
which he conceives he cannot find 
realized in the world around him. 
Therefore his poetry, instead of being 
narrative and sensuous, as poetry loves 
to be, is compelled to become abstract, 
didactic, oratorical, not like Homer, but 
like Isaiah. That high communion 
with nature, that paradisaical life which 
he believed to be meant for man, and 
which he seems himself to have lived, 
he could not much illustrate from 
general experience. In a few West- 
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moreland shepherds and in himself he 
found it, and therefore his poetry be- 
comes a description of pastoral life and 
of his own feelings, and beyond this 
only eloquent philosophical discourse or 
indignant denunciation. 

Milton stands with these two as the 
third great ideal poet of England. He 
assumes a public function, that of ex- 
pressing, heightening, and correcting 
the aspirations of the community. In 
the manner in which he does this he 
stands between them. His own genius 
and his training inclined him to the 
manner of Spenser, but the circum- 
stances of the time drove him more and 
more into that of Wordsworth. He 
begins as bard, and ends as prophet. 

The civil wars produced this change. 
When his career began he was happy 
and contented with the age, but he 
closed his course in disappointment and 
prophetic indignation. His boyish 
reading seems to have been much in 
romances. He has described in “Il 
Penseroso” the enchantment they exer- 
cised upon him ; he reconciled this in- 
dulgence with the seriousness of his 
character by always discovering in the 
story a secret meaning, such as that which 
is concealed under the “ Faerie Queene.” 
His youthful imagination was full of 
knights and castles, giants and dwarfs, 
tournaments and queens of beauty. His 
first long poem was a masque altogether 
in the taste of the age, though with a 
moral rather above the taste at least of 
the poets of the age. He evidently 
looked forward to a career like that of 
Spenser. His great poem was to be on 
the achievements of some knight before 
the Conquest, in whom it might be con- 
venient to lay the pattern of a Christian 
hero. In another place he tells us it 
was to be on King Arthur. By the 
side of the “Orlando,” the “Jerusalem,” 
and the “ Faerie Queene,” there would 
have been set another fantastic cloud- 
palace, which could hardly have been 
less gorgeous than any of the three. 

But a difficulty arose. Besides being 
a poet, Milton was a perfectly sensible 
and serious man. He meant nothing 
fantastic when he planned his “ King 
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Arthur.” He knew that men’s imagi- 
nations require food as well as their 
understandings, and that there can be 
no greater public blessing than a great 
poem in which all that is good and 
wholesome is associated with what is 
delightful. He did not think that 
poetry should be confined to actual 
realities ; but, on the other hand, he 
saw that there must be some proportion 
between poetry and reality; and as he 
grew older and observed public affairs, 
he began to perceive that the knights of 
Spenser were not the actual English 
aristocracy idealized, but a false and 
misleading picture of it. Spenser’s 
ideal was obsolete, the age had altered, 
and it was the duty of poetry to break 
with chivalry once for all. The feeling 
which had been spreading through 
Europe, and which found its clearest 
expression in “ Don Quixote,” the feel- 
ing that chivalry was out of date, 
entered Milton’s mind as he was drawn 
into that political party which stood 
opposed to the representative of chi- 
valry, the Court. He quarrelled with 
all that charmed his youthful imagina- 
tion, began to think that he had grown 
up in a wrong school, and turned his 
back decidedly on the whole medizyval 
world, It is true that he never ceased 
to speak of Spenser with tender reve- 
rence, and once or twice in his great 
poem there’ is, as it were, a momentary 
revulsion of feeling, the child’s heart 
within the man’s begins to stir, Milton 
is a boy again, and the gay images of 
medizvalism once more crowd the verse. 
But his deliberate opinion now is that 
the “ Vandal and barbaric stateliness ” 
of the Middle Age is not to be approved 
by a true taste. 

Then followed twenty years of 
politics, controversy, and abstinence 
from poetry. A new world began in 
England. The old medieval monarchy 
and aristocracy passed away; in their 
place came new principles, new feelings, 
new forms. The chivalrous scheme of 
life, which was barbarism idealized— 
a kind of religion of birth, war, and 
wandering—gave way to the civic life, 
which was a religion of law, duty, 
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and simplicity. To correspond with the 
new view of life, there had arisen 
new forms, which resembled those of 
the ancient classical world. A grave 
senate took the place of a magnificent 
Court, classic notions of liberty came in- 
stead of medieval notions of loyalty, 
and religion reassumed its ancient Judaic 
form of austere and ardent spiritualism. 
During this long period of silence, Mil- 
ton’s genius was slowly conforming itself 
to the new ideal. He was passing out 
of the school of Spenser, and training 
his imagination upon the Attic trage- 
dians, Homer, and the Old Testament. 
When he returned to poetry, and pro- 
duced those great works which he had 
so long before promised, they had a 
character quite peculiar, and by no 
means such as the earlier poems had 
seemed to promise. “ Paradise Lost” 
is not much like the “ Orlando,” or the 
* Jerusalem,” or the “ Faerie Queene ;” 
“Paradise Regained” and “Samson 
Agonistes” are exceedingly unlike 
them. 

He is still, as much as ever, an ideal 
poet. He presents to us, not the world 
as it is, but grander and more glorious ; 
human beings in a state of perfection or 
angels, and if also devils, yet sublime 
devils. But his ideal is no longer the 
ideal of his own age. Nothing in habi- 
tual English life, nothing in the Euro- 
pean life of a thousand years past, 
suggested the order of things presented 
in these poems. Yet the ideal is not 
original. He does not initiate us into 
a new mystery, as Wordsworth into 
the mystery of Nature, or Githe into 
that of Art. In his quarrel with the 
age he falls back upon antiquity. He 
revives the ancient world. His poems 
are the English Renaissance. 

For two centuries before his time the 
European Renaissance had been going 
on. The ancient literatures had been 
rediscovered, and laboriously studied. 
Latin style had been purified, Greek 
poetry and philosophy studied in the 
original, Christian antiquities explored. 
But in most countries of Europe the 
revival had been superficial. Some 
superstitions had been exploded, a new 














refinement added to life, but men re- 
mained on the whole what the Middle 
Age—with its feudalism, its chivalry, 
its Catholicism—had made them. There 
was one exception. Italy, in the fif- 
teenth century, had revived antiquity 
with a strange vividness. All the sen- 
suality and moral coldness of paganism 
had revived along with the arts of anti- 
quity in the very bosom of medieval 
Catholicism. Never was such a strange 
blending. Bishops and cardinals writing 
poems on sacred subjects in the manner 
of Ovid; Christian creeds, medieval 


institutions, philosophic scepticism, 
classic taste, Machiavellian politics, 
n morals! But the hollowness 


of the fifteenth century had given 
way to a somewhat more earnest spirit 
near its close. French invasions and 
the prophesyings of Savonarola had 
produced a sobering effect, and the 
Italian Renaissance found a thoroughly 
dignified representative in Michael 
Angelo. 

The name of Michael Angelo brings 
us naturally back to Milton. Milton 
lived in antiquity as much as any 
fifteenth century humanist, as much 
almost as Marsilio Ficino or Lorenzo 
Valla. Of his English contemporaries, 
though others may have read as much, 
I believe none had anything like so 
vivid a conception of the ancient world. 
When he was in Italy he had in- 
tended to go on to Greece, but, on 
hearing of the disturbances in England, 
had been led by a feeling of patriotism 
to return home. He never saw Athens 
with his bodily eyes. But Milton had 
an inner eye, of which he speaks more 
than once. And it may certainly be 
said of him, that first of all English- 
men he saw the ancient Greeks. Shake- 
speare had some notion of an ancient 
Roman, but the Greek was _ redis- 
covered for Englishmen by Milton. He 
is the founder of that school of classical 
revival which is represented in the 
present age by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
But further, it is characteristic of Milton 
that he revives Greek and Jewish anti- 
quity together. His genius, his studies, 
his travels, had made him a Greek, 
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his Puritanism made him at the same 
time a Jew. In this Renaissance there 
is no taint of paganism. Under the 
graceful classic forms there lives the 
sternest sense of duty, the most ardent 
spirit of sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, all renaissance, all re- 
vival of what is long past, has in it 
something unnatural. The attempt to 
dress Jewish feelings, transplanted to an 
English heart, in Greek forms has some- 
thing violent in it. Milton’s singular 
power enables him to do it in such a 
way that neither of the foreign elements 
is lost in the other, but not so as to 
blend them harmoniously. The Greek 
forms do not lose their grace under his 
handling, the Hebrew spirit does not 
lose its earnestness. But it cannot be 
said that the forms sit easily, or alto- 
gether becomingly, upon the subject- 
matter. When we consider it, how 
strange an inconsistency: lies in the 
very construction of the “ Paradise 
Lost.” A Puritan has rebelled against 
sensuous worship. He has risen in 
indignation against a scheme of religion 
which was too material, too sensuous, 
which degraded invisible and awful 
realities by too near an association with 
what was visible and familiar. But, 
in the meanwhile, a poet, who is the 
same person, having a mind inveterately 
plastic and creative, is quite unable to 
think, even on religious subjects, without 
forms distinctly conceived. And, there- 
fore, while with one hand he throws 
down forms, with the other he raises 
them up. The iconoclast is at the same 
time an idolater. For one of the most 
striking features of “ Paradise Lost” is 
the daring materialism that runs through 
it, the boldness with which Divine 
Persons are introduced, the distinctness 
with which theological doctrines are 
pragmatized. Milton the Puritan is 
not much less sensuous than Dante the 
Catholic. He does not, indeed, crowd 
his description with insignificant details 
intended simply to produce illusion, as 
Dante does, almost in the manner of 
Defoe. But his pictures will always be 
found, if examined, to be curiously dis- 
tinct ; whether his scene be the abyss 
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of hell or the heaven of heavens, he 
draws always with the same hard, firm 
outline. Nothing daunts him, nothing 
overawes him ; his style never becomes 
tremulous, the eye of his imagination is 
never dazzled, he looks straight before 
him where the seraphim cover their 
faces; “the living throne, the sapphire 
blaze, where angels tremble as they 
gaze,” he sees and describes with unfuail- 
ing distinctness. Thus the Puritan 
becomes to the full as mythological in 
his religious conceptions as the me- 
dizeval Catholic had been. And further, 
it must be said that the artificial Pro- 
testant mythology is by no means so 
appropriate as that which it replaced. 
The medieval mythology sprang up 
naturally. It was the instinctive, often 
the innvcent, product of lively religious 
feelings working upon untrained, in- 
fantine imaginations. It gazes upwards 
to the spiritual world with awe and 
tenderness and yearning desire. With 
what a beautiful reverence and love 
does Dante introduce the angel at the 
beginning of the “Purgatorio,” and 
even Spenser the angel that meets 
Guion when he issues from the cave of 
Mammon! What a glory fills the last 
cantos of the “ Paradiso!” If this be 
mythology, it is thoroughly Christian 
mythology ; it is full of heart and full 
of religion. Not so the mythology of 
Milton ; it is Greek, not Christian. 
Milton does not seem to feel any awe of 
the spiritual world. Even in Homer, 
when a deity has stood by a warrior 
and exhorted him to be brave, the 
warrior is often described as receiving 
a kind of spiritual intoxication from 
the contact. Virgil, in his supernatural 
apparitions, has a formula, “I stood 
“ stupified, and my hairs stood up, and 
* my voice clung to my throat.’”’ Mil- 
ton’s angels are but majestic, grave, and 
virtuous men. Adam behaves to them 
as’ a subject to a king, or a citizen 
to a great nobleman—with decorous 
respect, but altogether without awe ; 
and in a curious passage Milton flouts 
the notion of there being anything 
marvellous about an angel’s mode of 
existence, insisting that an angel eats 


and drinks just like a human being ; 
ay, and digests his food tvo. 

Milton’s morals, as I have said, are not 
in the least tainted with paganism, but 
his imagination is somewhat paganized. 
The Greek mythology, so full of graceful 
images, is throughout irreligious ; with 
one or two exceptions, the Greeks felt 
no reverence for their own theological 
traditions ; they found nothing touching 
or impressive in them, and suffered their 
imaginations to play upon them with 
little ceremony. The later Greeks re- 
gard Homer’s supernatural machinery as 
little better than blasphemy. But after 
all, Homer took the traditions that he 
found ; whatever their merits or de- 
merits, they lived, they were generally 
believed. But the modern poet who 
goes out of his way to revive and imitate 
them has not even this excuse. Milton’s 
pictures of the spiritual world not only 
fail somewhat in the awe and tender- 
ness which the Christian imagination de- 
mands, but they do not adapt themselves 
to any existing beliefs or sympathies. 
One feels here the cold touch of the Re- 
naissance. These Greek angels, appear- 
ing in the costume of Achilles or 
/Eneas, or declaiming at each other, 
like A®schines and Demosthenes, on 
their infernal Pnyx, are not such as 
either Catholics or Protestants have ever 
believed in. The workmanship is mag- 
nificent. We admire them as we should 
admire a dress by Veronese. But the 
poet speaks for himself alone. He does 
not appear here as the exponent of the 
popular imagination. He is a brilliant, 
but often a frigid, and once or twice, I 
fear, even a frivolous mythologer. I 
confess that I can never read without 
a shiver that cold-blooded myth of the 
creation of the constellation Libra at 
the end of the Fourth Book of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

This, then, seems to me the great 
fault of the “ Paradise Lost.” It is, in 
short, a work of the Renaissance. It 
belongs to the age which produced St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; and when we com- 
pare this, the great poem of Protes- 
tantism, with the great poem of Catho 
licism, Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” we 
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find the same difference that there is 
between St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. The first is more graceful in 
outline, but it is colder and more arti- 
ficial. The “Paradise Lost” is, as it 
were, a Christian temple in England, in 
a style of architecture neither Christian 
nor English. , The whole form of it, 
imposing and magnificent in the highest 
degree, is outlandish, and commands 
wonder but not sympathy. It expresses 
no one’s mind but thgauthor’s. The 
“Divine Comedy,” like Westminster 
Abbey, is all of a piece. Form and 
substance suit each other. It leaves 
one overpowering impression. The 
spirit that created it is expressed in 
every detail. Not by learned labour 
among past ages, not by fancying into 
life again exploded beliefs and forgotten 
ways of life, was the “ Divine Comedy” 
written, but by living more intensely 
than others the life of the time, feeling 
more keenly what others felt, hoping 
more ardently, imagining more dis- 
tinctly, speaking more eloquently. It 
has therefore not merely grandeur and 
beauty, but warmth. 

But this coldness of the “ Paradise 
Lost” is not due entirely to its being a 
work of the Renaissance. It is due also 
in part to the subject. Milton tells us 
that he was long choosing, and his choice 
was in some respects happy. He required 
an exceedingly large subject. We do 
him indeed imperfect justice when we 
speak only of his greatness or sublimity. 
His true excellence is that of the best 
Greek art; that is, the combination of 
greatness with grace. Grace was the 
quality that appeared earliest in his 
poetry, and it characterises his latest 
poetry quite as strongly. But during 
that middle period of silence to which 
I have called attention, he developed a 
vastness of conception hardly to be 
found in any other poet. He acquired 
a facility in picturing to himself the 
largest phenomena, a startling talent 
of presenting by a few slight touches 
the most stupendous images. His blind- 
ness had evidently greatly increased this 
faculty. How much the world owes to 
great sorrows! Dante was driven by the 
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loss of his home in Florence to create a 
new home for himself with Beatrice be- 
yond the grave; and Milton creates a 
new universe to console himself for that 
which he had lost with his sight. The 
“ Paradise Lost” is the record of many 
lonely hours spent in gazing upon va- 
cancy. It is a fresco painted by an im- 
prisoned artist on the wall of his cell. 
The subject, I say, was well chosen, 
so far as it suited the poet’s turn for 
vastness and amplitude. It allowed 
the blind dreamer to wander through 
starry deeps, to explore unfathomable 
abysses, to muster innumerabie hosts, 
to rear colossal edifices, to plant gor- 
geous paradises, But in another respect 
it is unfortunately chosen. It admits 
too few human beings. Here again, 
when we compare Milton’s poem with 
Dante’s, we are reminded of the differ- 
ence between St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. Westminster Abbey is full of 
human interest. A line of kings and 
conquerors is buried there; wherever 
we turn, the figures of great men, sculp- 
tured in their most characteristic atti- 
tude, confront us. St. Paul’s, on the 
contrary, is almost barren of such 
human interest ; it is an empty build- 
ing. In the same way Dante’s “ Hell,” 
and “ Purgatory,” and “ Paradise” are full 
of human beings. In that vast cathedral 
all the great men of the Middle Ages, all 
the personalities that make up medisval 
history, lie in glory, each one in his own 
place. Beside the awful divine reali- 
ties are enshrined solemn and tender 
human memories ; in the bosom of the 
passionless eternity we see gathered the 
loves and hatreds and the vicissitudes 
of time. But of all such interest Mil- 
ton’s poem is barren. He contrives in- 
deed to introduce a part of the Old 
Testament history, but luis plan excludes 
absolutely everything that he knew 
by personal experience, and everything 
that his reader can possibly know by 
personal experience. Down this mighty 
Renaissance temple as we walk we ad- 
mire vast spaces, arches wide and 
graceful, majestic aisles, but it has no 
monuments, no humanities; it is an 


empty building. 
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This is the more disappointing, as the 
fault was certainly not in the poet, but 
simply in his subject. The “ Paradise 
Lost” is no small sample of what 
the human mind can do, but I am 
persuaded that it gives us no measure 
of Milton’s powers. He had lived in a 
great age, and among great men. He 
had occupied his mind with political 
questions ; he had an intense and en- 
lightened political belief. Who can 
doubt that all this experience of men 
had left in his mind an imaginative 
wealth of which the ‘ Paradise Lost” 
gives us no intimation? If his subject 
had included some of the events which 
agitate societies of men, and rouse the 
powers of great characters, I doubt 
not that he could have drawn character 
and described action, not indeed in the 
manner of Shakespeare, but in the large 
and simple manner of Homer. As it 
is, he has given himself scarcely any 
room to do either. The great passion 
of his life, the passion for political 
liberty in the most comprehensive 
sense, finds no expression in his poetry. 
No subject could draw out all the 
powers of Milton which, besides being 
great and sacred, did not include a 
republic and a struggle for liberty. 
Since he chose one which had only the 
first condition and wanted the other 
two, we shall perhaps never know with 
what force and magnificence politics 
can be idealized in English. The ten- 
derness of Dante was not in him. But 
he had all his fire and magnanimity, a 
sympathy with heroism, an ardour of 
spirit such as has rarely dwelt in a 
human breast. To display this, his 
subject gives him no scope. Milton, be 
sure, is far greater than the “ Paradise 
Lost.” The epic of liberty, virtue, and 
religion, which he had it in him te 
write, remained unwritten ; the God- 
gifted organ-voice of England never 
found full or sufficient utterance. 

I can well understand the story that 
Milton himself preferred the “ Paradise 
Regained” to the “ Paradise Lost.” It 
had been his ambition all along to paint 
heroism, to celebrate ideal virtue. He 
conceived himself as a bard whose func- 


tion it was to encourage his country- 
men to virtue and great deeds by putting 
before them great examples — “ Mupia 
Tiv madradv épya Koopioaca rovs émt- 
yeyvopévous mardeve.” In his early de- 
scription of the poem he intended to 
produce, the most prominent feature is 
the pattern of a Christian hero. Now, 
in the “ Paradise Lost” he had missed 
this mark altogether. The most promi- 
vent feature here is the gigantic figure 
of embodied Evil. He had summoned 
ideal virtue to appear, and the summons 
had been answered by the Prince of 
Darkness. Aspiring to encourage and 
elevate men’s minds, and having him- 
self a sanguine temperament, he had 
produced a dismal tragedy of the weak- 
ness and failure of humanity. He must 
have felt that he owed some reparation 
to his own genius for having employed 
it on a subject to which it was not na- 
turally inclined. This reparation he 
made in “Paradise Regained.” He pre- 
sented that picture of ideal virtue which 
he had promised long before. But it is 
characteristic of the advance of his genius 
in boldness and elevation that, whereas 
he had at first meditated fixing the pat- 
tern of a Christian hero in some knight 
before the Conquest, he is now content 
with nothing short of the Christ Him- 
self. 

Every one can recognise the daring 
originality of the “ Paradise Regained.” 
It was the first attempt that was ever 
made really to study the great Ideal of 
Christendom. In the picture of the 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, you may see that when the 
miracle is wrought Martha turns her 
head away, unable to bear the sight, but 
Mary keeps her eyes wide open, and 
fixes them on the face of Christ. The 
painter evidently thought this the more 
pious attitude. I know not whether 
it is, but it is the attitude of Milton 
throughout his poems. He looks hard 
at everything, and represents everything 
with the firmness of sculpture. Whether 
or no he found this consistent with 
worship, it is at least clear that he meant 
it to be so, and that he was not conscious 
of finding it otherwise. 




















But, supposing that we ought not 
to be pained with the plainness and 
boldness of the picture, we cannot fail 
to be struck with the same great charac- 
teristic that we find in “Paradise Lost,” 
that is, the combination of greater dis- 
tinctness and grace. Nowhere except, 
as I have said before, in Greek art is 
there so much of what Clough calls 


‘* Pure form nakedly displayed 
And all things absolutely made.” 


But in “ Paradise Regained” there is 
something higher yet—a homeliness of 
greatness, a simplicity, wanting in “ Para- 
dise Lost.” There is not a hollow ora 
vague sentiment, not a useless word, in 
the whole poem, hardly a single flight 
of fancy ; and yet nowhere is there a 
touch of commonness. This perfection 
Milton seems to have owed to the great 
life he had led. The habit of “plain 
living and high thinking” had made 
him all of a piece. Earnest labour had 
removed from his mind everything fan- 
tastical ; he had lost even the richness 
of his style; there remain to him the 
qualities which were radical in his mind, 
and which begin now to stand out in an 
impressive bareness—I mean greatness 
and grace. In this respect the two poems 
of his old age, “Paradise Regained” and 
“Samson Agonistes,” resemble each 
other, and differ from all the earlier 


poems. 

But what shall we think of the ideal 
of perfect virtue which is presented to 
us in this poem? In most Christian 
Churches, I imagine, it is coldly re- 
garded. It is a high ideal, no doubt, 
but it does not strike most people as the 
Christian ideal. The truth is that we 
feel here, as in the “Paradise Lost,” 
the touch of the Renaissance. Milton’s 
source of inspiration is not—it scarcely 
ever is—the New Testament, but Plu- 
tarch and the Old Testament together. 
The great men of the Greek republics 
and the Jewish prophets, these were the 
materials out of which he constructed 
his ideal. Now, as virtue is essentially 
the same thing in all ages, no high con- 
ception of it can differ radically from 
No. 113.—voL. xix. 
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any other. Still Christianity sets out 
from one point, and the classical nations 
from another and a widely distant one. 
The two ideals may not be very different, 
but if they are the same object, it is the 
same object presented from widely dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Classical virtue is self-dependence, 
love of country, contempt for pleasure 
in comparison with great deeds, love of 
fame. It is the poverty of Fabricius, 
the devotion of Timoleon, the continence 
of Scipio, the valour of Alexander. Now 
Milton starts from conceptions like these. 
He idealizes some of them; he enlarges 
love of country into love of kind, but still 
preserves the old phrases; the love of 
fame, which he evidently felt strongly, 
he very grandly elevates into an ambi- 
tion for the approbation of God, and ce- 
lebrity among the angels of Heaven. 
He adds from Jewish antiquity an earnest 
Theism, the conception of zeal, and the 
notion of martyrdom for the cause of 
justice and truth. All these qualities 
he assigns to one the basis of whose 
character is a vast and towering, but 
noble ambition, a mighty statesman ca- 
pable of embracing in his mind the affairs 
of a world. In short, it may be said at 
once that he draws a more gifted and 
energetic Marcus Aurelius. 

Now the Christian ideal, as generally 
and I believe rightly conceived, starts 
from quite a different point of view. 
Put before your mind the man whom 
the Middle Ages regarded as approach- 
ing nearest to Christ, and in whom 
Protestants may assuredly recognise the 
resemblance, Francis of Assisi. Love 
of country, self-dependence, love of 
fame—what have all these phrases to 
do with him! His scheme of virtue is 
altogether different. For country, he 
can scarcely be said to have one, so 
entirely is he naturalized throughout 
the world; nor has he any ambition, 
noble or ignoble, except to serve. His 
moral code begins with the love of all 
men, nay, of all living things (in Francis 
himself, you know, it went further still: 
witness that hymn of his, “ Praised be 
our Lord for my sister, the water, who 
is very serviceable to us, and humble 
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and precious and clean”), and arising 
out of this love an absolute self-sur- 
render, a merging of desires in sympa- 
thies, and of rights in duties, which 
make the self-regarding virtues come 
latest, if they come at all. Francis 
shows us the Christian ideal, not, it may 
be, in its most perfect, but in its most 
extreme and one-sided form—sympathy 
carried to the point of self-annihilation. 
But we may still see the difference of 
Milton, if we take a less extreme ex- 
ample ; if we compare him once more 
with Dante. Dante recognises some of 
the classic virtues: patriotism, for ex- 
ample, is very strong in him ; but his 
morality is radically Christian, founded 
not on self-respect, but on self-sacrifice, 
and looking therefore for the reward 
not of fame, which is self-respect grati- 
fied, but of the beatific vision, which is 
the final merging of self in the trans- 
cendent Object of its love. 

As then we saw the Renaissance in 
“ Paradise Lost” in the adoption of the 
forms of heathen mythology, so in 
“ Paradise Regained ” we find it in the 
adoption of the classical conception of 
virtue. There remains another great 
work in which it may also be traced, 
the “Samson Agonistes.” 

I have always thought ‘ Samson 
Agonistes” the test of a man’s true 
appreciation of Milton, and not a bad 
test of his appreciation of high literature. 
It is the most unadorned poem that can 
be found. Even in “Paradise Regained” 
there is little richness of style, but the 
great panorama from the mount has a 
certain material magnificence which can 
escape no one. There is no splendour 
of this kind in the “ Samson ;” colour, 
which in his early poems is most rich 
and glowing, and in “ Paradise Lost” is 
still rich, begins to grow faint in “Para- 
dise Regained,” and disappears entirely 
in the “Samson.” But the essential 
individuality of the man seems to appear 
only the more impressively. What you 
see here is not the dazzling talents and 
accomplishments of the man, but the 
man himself. It is pure greatness and 
grace, a white marble statue by the hand 
of a Phidias, 
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Here, too, the Renaissance works in- 
tensely. The forms of Attic tragedy 
are rigorously, almost pedantically, ob- 
served. But this produces here no 
serious incongruity, for it is not a ques- 
tion of Christian theology. The hero 
to be described is a hero of the antique 
world, no Greek, to be sure, but if 
a Hebrew a Hebrew of a primitive 
age. He reminds one of the Ajax of 
Sophocles, and the resemblance gives no 
shock to the imagination. His religion 
differs, to be sure, from that of the 
heroes of Attic tragedy : it is more ele- 
vated, and much less sensuous ; still it 
is a religion contemporary with theirs ; 
it belongs to the same age of the world, 
the same stage in the growth of the 
human mind. Form and substance 
here agree, on the whole, admirably 
well together. It is the only one of 
Milton’s great poems of which the de- 
sign seems to be completely happy. 

But it has another very special inter- 
est, in the fact that the poet himself is 
evidently put before us in the person of 
Samson. Ina sense this is not peculiar 
to the “Samson,” for Milton, who has 
little dramatic genius, and who holds 
his opinions strongly and earnestly, 
allows his own personality to appear 
more or less in all his poems. In many 
speeches attributed to Raphael, to Adam, 
to our Saviour, you may hear unmistake- 
ably the voice of Milton himself. The 
views and opinions expressed are Mil- 
ton’s views and opinions. But what is 
peculiar to the “Samson,” is that it is 
the expression not merely of Milton’s 
opinions, but of his feelings under a 
special trial, of his indignation and dis- 
appointment at the failure of his poli- 
tical schemes. The Restoration had 
taken place. As I have said elsewhere, 
Milton’s party had not failed—after two 
centuries we can see this clearly ; but for 
the time it seemed to have failed, to have 
failed deplorably. The nation had sur- 
rendered at discretion to the Court; the 
Court-party resumed the government of 
affairs, having lost in the interreguum 
all its redeeming virtues. The men 
against whom the nation had rebelled 
were men who used bad means for what 
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they believed to be good ends; they 
now submitted to men whose ends were 
as bad and selfish as their means. Those 
who had pressed on with such high hope 
to reform reformation, found their enter- 
prise end in the establishment of the 
most shameless government that Eng- 
land had ever seen. This was the cala- 
mity that Milton suffered in common 
with his party ; he was likely to feel it 
with a keenness corresponding to the 
ardour of his previous hopes. But his 
nature was too strenuous for despair or 
utter prostration. The sweet Spenserian 
dreamer of thirty years before, he who 
had been called at college the “ Lady,” 
had so schooled his mind and formed it 
to such heroic temper that it was proof 
against this blow. It bore up against 
the combined weight of this disappoint- 
ment and blindness, and the contempt 
and hatred of the ruling party. Fallen 
on evil days—on evil days though fallen 
and evil tongues, with darkness and with 
danger compassed round—he remains 
unbroken, confident in the ultimate 
triumph both of the good cause and of 
his own good name. “Paradise Lost” 
and “Paradise Regained” are not the 
works of a melancholy or disappointed 
man. But, after all, a poet’s soul is like 
some stringed instrument; if you strike 
it, it will sound. ‘Samson Agonistes ” 
is the thundering reverberation of a 
great harp struck by the plectrum of 
disappointment. It was one of Milton’s 
favourite meditations to number up all 
the great rien who have ever been blind. 
There was Homer; there was the old 
bard mentioned in Homer, Demodoeus; 
there was the blind prophet of Thebes, 
Tiresias; there was Samson. Upon 
this last his imagination brooded. Sam- 
son had giant strength ; so, in a manner, 
had Milton. Samson had been betrayed 
by his wife; Milton had received a 
similar domestic wound which long 
rankled in him. Samson was a Nazarite, 
forbidden the use of wine; Milton, 
though he was not, at least a dozen years 
before, a total abstainer, was essentially 
an abstemious man. He admired ab- 
stemiousness in the abstract ; it pleased 
his imagination in the same way as the 
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exactly opposite quality of joviality 
pleases most English poets; he is, on 
the whole, one of those water-drinkers of 
whom Horace rashly says that their 
poems cannot please long nor live long. 
And then came the great point of re- 
semblance. Samson had fought for the 
living God and had been conquered by 
the Philistines. He had fallen from his 
high position in Israel into ignominy 
and imprisonment. Milton felt the pa- 
rallel strongly in those last years which 
he dragged out in obscurity in the 
neighbourhood of a triumphant Court, 
which to him was Philistine; in a city 
which had become to him a city of the 
uncircumcised. If you find a passionate 
force in Samson’s lamentations, do not 
quote this as a proof that Milton’s 
genius is dramatic. They are not 
dramatic, those lines :— 


** Ask = this great deliverer now, and find 


im 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
Himself in bonds, under Philistian yoke.” 


His mind does not rest upon his tri- 
umphantenemies. The Philistine lords 
are left in the background, very seldom 
and slightly mentioned. Milton’s com- 
plaint is not against them, but against 
Providence. He utters that cry against 
the order of things, that demand for 
justice from the Power that rules the 
universe, which is heard in all the 
highest poetry of the world, and will 
be heard until men can satisfy them- 
selves that the appeal is vain, at which 
time of necessity it will cease, and 
perhaps high poetry and all high feel- 
ing will cease with it. This is the note 
that is heard throughout the Greek 
drama, and throughout the Book of Job. 
In the Greek drama it is generally a 
note of despair, and sometimes of bitter 
rebellion ; in the Book of Job it has 
also bitterness, but hope and faith 
triumph in the end. Milton has taken 
the form of his poem from the Greeks, 
but the spirit of it is that of the Book 
of Job. 

My sole object in this rapid review 
has been to bring forward Milton re- 
asserting for the poet his old prophetic 
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character, in times when he was held in 
low esteem, and doing so first by the 
strenuous training he gave himself, and 
then by three works in which the 
seriousness, the distinctness, the grace, 
and occasionally the coldness of the 
antique world are reproduced. This was 
his work : let me now draw your atten- 
tion to the reward which has been 
assigned him. It has happened to more 
than one European nation to bracket 
as equal at the head of their roll of artists 
two men who to foreign nations seem to 
be by no means equal. All the world 
does homage to Raffaelle, but the equal 
admiration of the Italians for Michael 
Angelo meets with a much more doubt- 
ful response, and is to many people a 
perplexity. The Germans cannot be 
persuaded to put Schiller below Gothe. 
And yet a foreigner, who may feel all 
respect for Schiller, who may admire 
his glowing eloquence, who may find 
in him a splendid lyrical gift and an 
imposing, though not very exquisite, 
dramatic talent, remains at a loss to 
conceive how such merits as these can 
be placed in comparison with the inimi- 
table felicity, the profound originality, 
and the immense variety of Giothe. 
Very similar, I suppose, is the feeling 
with which Germans, who have be- 
come mere drivellers in admiration of 
Shakespeare, and the French, whom 
he has astonished into involuntary 
respect, hear Milton’s — the almost 
unknown Milton’s—name familiarly 
coupled by Englishmen with that of 
the prodigy of literature. 

But I think it is right that a man 
should be judged in one way by the 
world and in another by his own 
countrymen. In both the parallel in- 
stances which I have quoted it is evident 
that the world has looked simply at the 
artist ; while the nation, following, as 
it were, the instinct of kindred, has 
passed judgment upon the whole per- 
sonality of the man. Raffaelle has given 
the Italians beautiful pictures, but 
Michael Angelo by uniting to his 
talents a noble character and aspirations 
that meant more though they achieved 
less than was achieved by Raffaelle, has 


given the Italians more than any pic- 
tures—he has increased their self-re- 
spect. And because Schiller ennobled 
the Germans, because he gave them a 
moral inspiration which they sadly 
wanted, they have paid him a gratitude 
which they probably understand must 
seem exaggerated to a stranger, but 
only because he is a stranger. 

Milton has never met in England 
with a‘too cordial appreciation. He 
had his day of excessive poetical re- 
nown, but it was the day when it was 
customary to speak of his character with 
detestation. Now that we do more 
justice to his virtues, we have become 
conscious that the world at large, 
though conceding to him a good poeti- 
cal rank, has placed Shakespeare immea- 
surably higher. Nevertheless an instinct 
has been at work. Before the definitive 
verdict of Europe, our fathers said 
Shakespeare and Milton ; and since it 
has been pronounced, we still say, 
Shakespeare and Milton. Nor need we, 
I think, drop the fashion. I think we 
might, without losing sight of modera- 
tion, admire him even somewhat more 
than we do. We may be fully aware 
that at any international competition 
of poets England ought to be repre- 
sented not by him but by Shakespeare. 
It is by Shakespeare that England takes 
rank in the world of literature ; for it 
is in him that we have given to man- 
kind a new type of genius—something 
that cannot be paralleled, something 
that cannot be replaced. The mighty 
national character which fills so vast a 
space in modern history, the human 
type which seems destined ultimately 
to predominate upon the globe, is made 
intelligible and familiar to all the other 
families of mankind by Shakespeare. In 
him we ourselves note fondly, and 
foreigners note respectfully, all the 
English traits—careless force, kindly 
humour, sensibility under the control 
of hard sense, and varied now and then 
by cynicism, a lucky blending of many 
opposites, a happy eccentricity, a dis- 
regard of all forms, both intellectual and 
moral, combined with a sufficient fidelity 
to essential taste andsubstantialmorality. 
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This strange and vigorous English cha- 
racter, most unlike the character of all 
the nations that had before given laws 
to literature, suddenly enters into lite- 
rature, and competes for supremacy 
there in the person of Shakespeare. Com- 
pared with this imposing phenomenon, 
it must seem to the world comparatively 
little worth attention, that England has 
also produced a poet who, for his severe 
grace, may be set by the side of Sopho- 
cles, and who, in the simple and sincere 
elevation of his genius, resembles an 
ancient patriot. Yet Milton’s work also 
required an originality for which I doubt 
if he gets enough credit. There is an 
originality of invention and creation in 
which Shakespeare is supreme. But 
there is also an originality of taste and 
choice. It was Milton’s originality to 
havean ideal differentfrom that of others, 
and to remain faithful to it; when the 
whole cry of poets hprried in one direc- 
tion, to move steadily and serenely in 
another, and to forfeit in consequence 
during life the rank that was obviously 
his due ; in an age of conceits to disdain 


conceits ; in an age of couplets to make 
no couplets ; to be at the same time a 
Puritan among poets, and a poet among 
Puritans; to be an Englishman, and 
yet to display in eminence all those 
intellectual and moral qualities in which 
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the English type is most deficient. But 
for him, we should never have dreamed 
that it lay in the English race to produce 
a Sophocles. More even than Shake- 
speare, if I may dare to say so, he en- 
larges our conception of our national 
character. 

If so, we do right to allow no name 
to be placed altogether above his, and 
we should study him as one possessing 
a secret into which we have not yet 
been initiated. Unlike all other men 
that our country has yet produced, 
Milton may prove a prophecy of some 
future age, a model to some future 
generation of Englishmen. Let me 
collect in one closing sentence the 
features of this great character: a high 
ideal purpose maintained, a function dis- 
charged through life with unwavering 
consistency ; austerity, but the austerity 
not of monks but of heroes ; a tempera- 
ment of uniform gladness, incapable of 
depression, yet also, as far as appears, 
entirely incapable of mirth, and supply- 
ing the place of mirth principally with 
music; lastly—resulting from such a 
temperament, ripened by such a life— 
the only poetical genius which has yet 
arisen in the Anglo-Saxon family com- 
bining in Greek perfection greatness 
with grace. 





“ THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY.” 


I. 


I wourp not if I could undo my past, 
Tho’ for its sake my future is a blank ; 
My past, for which I have myself to thank 
For all its faults and follies first and last. 
I would not cast anew the lot once cast, 
Or launch a second ship for one that sank, 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank, 
Or break by feasting my perpetual fast. 
I would not if I could: for much more dear 


Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 
More than a thousand hopes in jubilee ; 
Dearer the music of one tearful voice 
That unforgotten calls and calls to me, 
“Follow me here, rise up, and follow here.” 





II. 


What seekest thou far in the unknown land? 
In hope I follow joy gone on before, 
In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
As the dry desert lengthens out its sand. 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 
The golden key to ope the golden door 
Of golden home ; yet mine eye weepeth sore 
For the long journey that must make no stand. 
And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee? 
Lo, this is Love that walketh at my right ; 
One exile holds us both, and we are bound 
To selfsame home-joys in the land of light. 
Weeping thou walkest with him; weepeth he !— 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no sound. 








“ They desire a Better Country.” 


IIl, 


A dimness of a glory glimmers here 
Thro’ veils and distance from the space remote, 
A faintest far vibration of a note 
Reaches to us and seems to bring us near, 
Causing our face to glow with braver cheer, 
Making the serried mist to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast out fear, 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
Light of our eyes until the darkness falls ; 
Then thro’ the outer darkness burdensome 
I hear again the tender voice that calls, 
“Follow me hither, follow, rise, and come.” 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 











Tue Judges of England, since the res- 
toration of the monarchy in 1660, form 
a group peculiarly well adapted to afford 
a general outline of the extent and limi- 
tations of heredity in respect to genius. 
The Judgeship is a guarantee of their 
having been gifted with an exceptional 
share of ability; they are sufficiently 
numerous and prolific to form an ade- 
quate basis for statistical inductions, 
and they are the subjects of numerous 
excellent biographical -treatises. 

I propose in these pages to touch 
briefly on a few of the results that I 
have obtained by inquiring into their 
relationships. These are powerfully 
corroborative of the views I first ex- 
pressed, a few years ago, in this Maga- 
zine (June and August 1865), in two 
articles upon hereditary talent and cha- 
racter, and they lend far greater preci- 
sion to the determinations of hereditary 
influences than those at which I then 
aimed. I hope very shortly to publish 
a volume of a somewhat elaborate and 
extensive inquiry, in which I shall treat 
not only of judges, but also of the most 
illustrious statesmen, commanders, men 
of literature and science, poets, painters, 
musicians, divines, and scholars. In 
the meantime, I publish these pages 
as first-fruits in the hope they may 
serve the purpose of familiarizing readers 
with the sort of arguments upon which 
I rely, and the tendency of the con- 
clusions to which those arguments irre- 
sistibly lead. 

If genius be hereditary in the same 
way that physical strength or feature is 
hereditary, at least five conditions will 
necessarily be found to exist. I will 
state them, and will distinguish them 
by the letters A B C D and E, for 
the convenience of after reference. The 
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reader will probably think they are 
rather too abstractedly expressed, and 
will find difficulty in understanding 
them at first sight, but, as he reads on, 
that difficulty will disappear. 

(A) If we divide men of exceptionally 
high ability into two groups, one of 
which consists of those that are extra- 
ordinarily able, then this group ought 
to contain the larger percentage of able 
kinsmen. 

(B) If we analyse the families of men 
of high ability, we ought to find the 
number of able kinsmen in those fami- 
lies to be enormously larger than it 
would have been according to the ordi- 
nary law of chances, on the supposition 
that ability was irrespective of descent. 

(C) The peculiar type of ability ought 
to be largely transmitted. 

(D) The percentage of able kinsmen 
should be greatest among those who are 
nearest to the most eminent member of 
the family, and it should diminish in 
each successive grade of remoteness. 

(E) The appearance of the man of 
highest ability in a family should not 
be an abrupt and isolated phenomenon, 
but his ability should be built up, so 
to speak, by degrees, in his ancestry ; 
and conversely, it should disperse itself 
by degrees in his descendants. 

I shall now proceed to show that the 
results obtained from an analysis of the 
families of the Judges, affirm the whole 
of these propositions in the most un- 
qualified manner. 

Before producing my facts, let me 
say a few words in confirmation of what 
I began by asserting, that the office of 
judge is a sufficient guarantee that its 
possessor is exceptionally gifted in a 
very high degree. No doubt there are 
some hindrances, external to those of 
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nature, against a man getting on at 
the bar and rising to a judgeship. The 
attorneys may not give him briefs when 
he is a young barrister; and, even if he 
becomes a successful barrister, his poli- 
tical party may be out of office for a 
long period at a time when he was 
otherwise ripe for advancement. I can- 
not, however, believe that either of 
these are serious obstacles in the long 
run. Sterling ability is sure to make 
itself felt and to lead to practice ; while 
as to politics, the changes of party are 
sufficiently frequent to give a fair chance 
to almost every generation. For every 
man who is a Judge there may possibly 
be two other lawyers of the same 
standing, equally fitted for the post, 
but it is hard to believe there can be a 
larger number. 


The Judges hold the foremost places 


in a vast body of legal men. The 
Census speaks of upwards of 3,000 bar- 
risters, advocates, and special pleaders ; 
and it must be recollected that these 
do not consist of 3,000 men taken at 
hap-hazard, but a large part of them 
are already selected, -and it is from 
these, by a second process of selection, 
that the Judges are mainly derived. 
When I say that a large part of the 
barristers are selected men, I speak of 
those among them who are of humble 
parentage but have brilliant natural 
gifts, who attracted notice as boys, or, 
it may be, even as children, and were 
therefore sent to a good school. There 
they won exhibitions and fitted them- 
selves for college, where they supported 
themselves by obtaining scholarships. 
Then came fellowships, and so they 
ultimately found their way to the bar. 
Many of these have risen to the Bench. 
Thus there have been 30 Lord Chan- 
cellors within the period included in 
my inquiries. Of these, Lord Hard- 
wicke was the son of a small attorney 
at Dover, in narrow circumstances ; 
Lord Eldon (whose brother was the 
great Admiralty Judge, Lord Stowell) 
was son of a “coal fitter ;” Lord Truro 
was son of a sheriff’s officer ; and Lord 
St. Leonards (like Lord Tenterden, the 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas) was 
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son of a barber. Others were sons of 
clergymen of scanty means. Others 
have begun life in alien professions, yet, 
notwithstanding their false start, have 
easily gained lost ground in after life. 
Lord Erskine was first in the navy and 
then in the army before he became a 
barrister. Lord Chelmsford was origi- 
nally a midshipman. Now a large 
number of men with antecedents as un- 
favourable to success as these, and yet 
successful men, are always to be found 
at the bar, and therefore I say the bar- 
risters are themselves a selected body; 
and the fact of every Judge having been 
taken from the foremost rank of 3,000 
of them, is proof that his exceptional 
ability is of an enormously higher order 
than if the 3,000 barristers had been 
conscripts, drawn by lot from the general 
mass of their countrymen. 

In speaking of English Judges, I have 
adopted the well-known “ Lives of the 
Judges,” by Foss, as my guide. It was 
published in 1865, so I have adopted 
that date as the limit of my inquiries. 
I have considered those only as falling 
under the definition of Judges whom he 
includes as such, They are the Judges 
of the Courts of Chancery and Common 
Law, and the Master of the Rolls, 
but not the Judges of the Admiralty 
nor of the Court of Canterbury. By the 
latter limitation I lose the advantage of 
counting Lord Stowell, brother of the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, the remarkable 
family of the Lushingtons, that of Sir R. 
Phillimore, and some others. Through 
the limitation as regards time, I lose, 
by ending with the year 1865, the 
recently-created Judges, such as Judge 
Selwyn, brother of the Bishop of Lich- 
field, and also of the Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. By beginning 
at the Restoration, which I took for my 
commencement, because there was fre- 
quent jobbery in the days of earlier 
history that would have led to untrust- 
worthy results, I lose a Lord Keeper (of 
the same rank as a Lord Chancellor), 
and his still greater son, also a Lord 
Chancellor, namely, the two Bacons. I 
state these facts to show that I have not 
picked out a period that seemed most 
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favourable to my argument, but one 
that was the most suitable to bring out 
the truth as to hereditary genius, and 
which at the same time was most con- 
venient for me to handle. 

There are 286 Judges within the 
limits of my inquiry. Of these, I find 
no less than 133, or nearly one-half, to 
have one or more kinsmen of little or 
no less eminence than themselves. The 
proof-sheets of my forthcoming volume 
lie before me, in which these relation- 
ships are described at length, and are 
methodically arranged. For want of 
space, I am unable to do more than 
give a few samples of them here, and to 
request the reader to take the rest upon 
trust. 

It will be well, before speaking of 
the five conditions, to say a few words 
on the comparative influence of the 
male and female lines in conveying 
ability. I cannot make any compari- 
son between persons in the first degree 
of kinship, as fathers against mothers, 
sons against daughters, or brothers 
against sisters, because they are of dif- 
ferent sexes; but I can compare the 
effects of male and female descent in 
the second and more remote degrees. 
It is easy to collate the maternal and 
paternal grandfathers, the grandsons by 
the sons and by the daughters, the 
nephews by the brother or by the sis- 
ter, the uncles by the fathers’ or the 
mothers’ side. I have done this and give 
the result, with the proviso that the 
numbers are few, and therefore too great 
reliance must not be placed onthem. I 
find the paternal grandfathers and the 
grandsons by the sons’ line to be ex- 
actly equal in number to the maternal 
grandfathers, and to the grandsons 
by the daughters’ line, but it is not 
the same with the rest. There is a 
great preponderance of nephews and 
uncles by the male line over those by 
the female line ; indeed, there are three 
times as many of them. I am inclined 
to ascribe this partly to the accident 
of two large families, and partly to the 
fact that it is not easy to ferret out all 
the relations by the female side. My 
earlier calculations, based upon less care- 
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ful inquiries, gave a still larger falling 
off of the run of ability in the female 
line. Notwithstanding these allowances, 
there is a residue that points to a law 
that judicial ability passes somewhat 
more through the male line than through 
that of the female. 

I will now proceed to the conditions. 
As regards A, there is no doubt that 
the Lord Chancellors are far superior 
in average ability to the rest of the 
Judges. They are the very first class 
as lawyers, of high rank as politicians, 
and we may safely say that all Eng- 
land does not afford, on the average, half 
a dozen men of the same age as the Lord 
Chancellors with greater ability than 
they have. As I have already remarked, 
there have been 30 Lord Chancellors 
among the 286 Judges. How many 
of them have had eminent kinsmen ? 
Is it a little short of one-half, as I 
find to be the case with the Judges 
generally? No: the proportion is con- 
siderably greater. At the lowest esti- 
mate, 23 of them have had kinsmen 
of exceptionally high ability. I shall 
have occasion to publish all these facts 
of detail in my forthcoming book ; it 
must suffice here that I should men- 
tion a few of the most remarkable of 
them. They are: 1. Earl Bathurst and 
his daughter’s son, the famous Judge, 
Sir F. Buller; 2. Earl Camden and his 
father, Chief Justice Pratt ; 3. Earl Cla- 
rendon and the remarkable family of 
Hyde, in which were 2 uncles and 1 
cousin, all English Judges, besides 1 
Welsh Judge, and many other men 
of distinction; 4. Earl Cowper, his 
brother the Judge, and his great- 
nephew the poet; 5. Earl Eldon and 
Lord Stowell; 6. Lord Erskine, his 
eminent legal brother and son the 
Judge; 7. Earl Nottingham and the 
most remarkable family of Finch; 8, 
9, 10. Earl Hardwicke and his son, 
also a Lord Chancellor, who died sud- 
denly, and that son’s great-uncle, Lord 
Somers, also a Lord Chancellor; 11. 
Lord Herbert, his son a Judge, his 
cousins Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
George the poet and divine; 12. Lord 
King and his uncle John Locke the 
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philosopher ; 13. The infamous but 
most able Lord Jeffery had a cousin just 
like him, namely, Sir J. Trevor, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls; 14. Lord Guildford 
is member of a family that I simply 
despair of doing justice to. It is linked 
with connexions of such marvellous 
ability, judicial and statesmanlike, as to 
deserve a small volume to describe it. 
It contains 30 first-class men in near 
kinship, including Montagus, Sidneys, 
Herberts, Dudieys, and others; 15. 
Lord Truro had able legal brothers, one 
of them being an English Judge. I will 
here mention, though I do not propose 
to count, Lord Lyttleton, Lord Keeper 
of Charles I, on account of his most 
remarkable family, some of whom fall 
within my limits. His father was Chief 
Justice of North Wales, who married 
a lady the daughter of Sir J. Walter, 
the Chief Justice of South Wales, and 
also sister of an English Judge. She 
bore him Lord Keeper Lyttleton, also 
Sir Timothy, a Judge. Lord Lyttleton’s 
daughter’s son (she married a cousin) 
was the Sir T. Lyttleton, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

There is, therefore, abundant reason 
to conclude that the kinsmen of Lord 
Chancellors are far richer in natural 
gifts than those of the other Judges. 

Next, as regards the test B, I find 
that the 133 English Judges who have 
eminent legal relations may be grouped 
into 95 families ; and that the 95 families 
may be divided into the following 
classes : —The first consists of 38 families 
containing each 2 persons of distinction, 
namely the Judge and 1 kinsman ; the 
second consists of 40 families, contain- 
ing each 3 persons of eminence, namely, 
the Judge and 2 kinsmen ; the third, of 
6, containing each 4 or 5 persons of 
eminence ; the fourth, of 5, containing 
each 6 or more. There are 4 more 
families that I cannot rightly classify, 
for they run into others, and do not 
form isolated groups, namely, the Norths 
and Montagus, Earl Somers from his 
connexion with the Yorke family, and 
the Hon. Heneage Legge from his con- 
nexion with that of Finch. I beg the 
reader to pay especial regard to this 


sequence of figures: 38 cases of two 
eminent men in one family, 40 cases 
of three, 5 of four or five, and 6 
cases of six or more; and to compare 
it with what we should have found 
if the occurrence of ability had been 
a fortuitous event, wholly unconnected 
with the breed. Suppose, for the sake 
of an easy round number, we say 
that it is 10 to 1 against a man of 
judge-like ability being born in any one 
family. The real odds are far greater 
than that ; but we will let the figures 
stand as 10 to 1, merely for the sake of 
illustration. On this supposition there 
would be found only 1 family in 100 
that contained 2 eminent men, 1 in 
1,000 that contained 3, and one in 
1,000,000 that contained 6. It is there- 
fore evident beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that ability is not distributed at 
hap-hazard, but that it clings to certain 
families. 

We now proceed to the proposition 
C. If genius be hereditary, as I assert 
it is, the characteristics that mark a 
Judge ought tobe frequently transmitted 
to his descendants. The majority of 
Judges belong to a strongly marked 
type. They are not men who are car- 
ried away by sentiment, who love 
seclusion and dreams, but they are pro- 
minent members of a very different 
class, one that Englishmen are especially 
prone to honour for at least the six 
lawful days of the week. I mean that 
they are vigorous, shrewd, practical, 
helpful men; glorying in the rough- 
and-tumble of public life, tough in 
constitution and strong in digestion, 
valuing what money brings, aiming at 
position and influence, and desiring to 
found families. The vigour of a Judge 
is testified to by the fact that the 
average age of their appointment in 
the present reign has been fifty-seven. 
The labour and responsibility of the 
office seem enormous to lookers-on, 
yet these elderly men continue work- 
ing with ease for many more years ; 
their average age of death is seventy- 
five, and they commonly die in har- 
ness. Now are these remarkable gifts 
and peculiarities inherited by their 
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sons? Do the Judges often have sons 
who succeed in the same career, where 
success would have been impossible if 
they had not ‘been gifted with the 
special qualities of their fathers? The 
best answer is a list of names. They 
will be of much interest to legal readers ; 
others can glance them over, and go on 
to the results. 


JupGes oF ENGLAND, and other high legal 
officers, between 1660 and 1865, who were, 
or are, in the relation of father and son. 
Imark those cases with an asterisk (*) 
where the father and son are both of them 
English Judges, 

*Atkyns, Sir Edward, B.E. (Chas. IT.) 

Sir Robert, Chief Just. C.P.) 0, 

Sir Edward, B.E. (Jas. I.) |)" 

Atkyns, Sir Richard, Chief Just. N. Wales. 

Sir Edward, B.E. (Chas. II.) 

*Bramston, Sir Francis, Chief K.B. (Chas. I.) 

Sir Francis, B. E. (Chas. 11.) 

Coleridge, Sir John, Just. Q. B. (Vict.) 

Sir John Duke, Solic.-Gen. 

Dolben, Sir Wm. Just. K.B. (Will. IIL.) 

Sir Gilbert, Just. C.P. Ireland ; cr. Bart. 

*Erskine, T. cr. Lord Erskine, Lord Chan. 

Hon. Sir Thomas, Just. C.P. ( Vict.) 

*Eyre, Sir Samuel, Just. K.B. (Will. IIL) 

Sir Robert, Chief Just. C.P. (Geo. IL.) 

Finch, Heneage, L. Ch. cr. E. of Nottingham. 

Heneage, Solic.-Gen. cr. Earl Aylesford. 

Finch, Sir Heneage, Recorder of London. 

Heneage, Lord Chan. cr. E. of Nottingham. 

*Forster, Sir James, Just. C.P. (Chas. I.) 

Sir Robert, Chief Just. K.B. (Chas. II.) 

Gurney, Sir John, B.E. (Vict.) 

Rt. Hon. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London. 

*Herbert, Sir Edw. Lord Keeper (Chas. II.) 

Sir Edward, Chief Just. K. B. (Jas. IL.) 

Hewitt, James, cr. Ld. Lifford, Just. K.B. 

Joseph, Just. K.B. Ireland. 

Jervis, ——, Chief Just. of Chester. 

Sir John, Chief Just. C.P. (Vict.) 

Law, Edw. cr. Ld. Ellenborough, Chief K.B. 

Chas. Ewan, M.P. Recorder of London. 

*Pratt, Sir John, Chief Just. K.B. (Geo. II.) 

Earl Camden, Ld. Chance. (Geo. IIL.) 

*Raymond, Sir Thomas, Just. C.B. 

Robert, cr. Ld. Raymond, Chief K.B. (Geo. II.) 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, Solic.-Gen. 

Cr. Lord Romilly, Master of Rolls (Vict.) 





1 I count the fathers of the Judges of 
Charles II. because the Judges of the present 
reign are too young to have Salen for sons. 


*Willes, Sir John, Chief Just. C.P. (Geo.IIT.) 
Sir Edward, Just. K.B. (Geo. II.) 

*Yorke, Philip, Ld. Chane. cr. E. Hardwicke. 
Hon. Charles, Ld. Chance. (Geo. III.) 

It will be observed that there are no 
less than ten families where both father 
and son are English Judges, and the 
same number of other families where 
either the father or the son is an 
English Judge, and the son or the father 
is a high legal officer. There are five 
pairsofJudges who are brothers(Atkyns, 
Cowper, Lyttleton, Powis, and Wynd- 
ham), and seven other Judges who had 
brothers in high legal offices. In short, 
out of the 286 Judges, more than one 
in every nine of them have been either 
father, son, or brother to another Judge, 
and the other high legal relationships 
have been even more numerous. There 
cannot, then, remain a doubt but that 
the peculiar type of ability that is neces- 
sary to a Judge, is often transmitted by 
descent. 

As regards the test D, I have dis- 
tributed the eminent relatives of the 
Judges according to their kinships to 
the most important member of each 
family. This is usually the Judge him- 
self, but it is not invariably so, for the 
families include some of the most 
considerable names in English history. 
There is John Churchill, the great Duke 
of Marlborough ; Lord Clive, the Gover- 
nor-General who saved India to our 
rule ; 8. T. Coleridge, the philosopher 
and poet; H. Fielding, the novelist; J. 
Jervis, Earl of St. Vincent, the naval 
hero ; John Locke, the metaphysician ; 
and John Milton, the poet. The crude 
percentages of the results are, that to 
each 100 Judges there are the following 
number of kinsmen who have achieved 
equal distinction :—2 great-great-grand- 
fathers, 0 great-grandfathers, 12 grand- 
fathers, 3 great-uncles, 21 fathers, 15 
uncles, 4 great-uncles’ sons, 34 brothers, 
11 first-cousins, 26 sons, 13 nephews, 3 
first-cousins’ sons, 11 grandsons, 2 great- 
nephews, 1 great-grandson. In reckon- 
ing the richness of each order of kinship 
in ability, we must divide these figures 
respectively by the number of indi- 
viduals in each order. The 100 Judges 
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have 200 grandfathers ; therefore, the 
percentage of ability among the grand- 
fathers is as 12, the crude percentage 
given above, divided by 2. What are 
the number of relatives in each order of 
kinship? I cannot here enter into the 
question of fertility in connexion with 
the highest kinds of ability, neither can 
I go into details about the Judges 
separately, but am obliged by want of 
space to confine my remarks to general 
averages. I find that 23 of the Judges 
are reported to have had “large fami- 
lies,” say consisting of four adult sons in 
each ; 11 are simply described as having 
“issue,” say at the rate of 1} sons 
each ; and that the number of sons of 
other Judges are specified as amounting 
between them to 186 ; forming thus far 
a total of 294. In addition, there are 
nine reported marriages in which no 
allusion is made to children, and there 
are 31 Judges in respect to whom nothing 
is said about masriage at all. I think we 


are fairly justified, from these data, in 
concluding that each Judge is father, 
on an average, to not less than one son 
who lives to an age at which he might 
have distinguished himself, if he had 
the ability to do so. 

I also find the (adult) families to con- 
sist on an average of not less than 2} 
sons and 24 daughters each; conse- 
quently each Judge has an average of 14 
brothers and 24 sisters. 

From these data it is perfectly easy 
to reckon the number of kinsmen in 
each order. Thus the nephews con- 
sist of the brothers’ sons and thie sisters’ 
sons, and are, therefore, 1} + 25 —= 4 
in number. I need not trouble the reader 
with more of these, suffice it to say I 
have divided the total numbers of emi- 
nent kinsmen to 100 Judges by the 
number of kinsmen in each degree, and 
obtain the following most instructive 
table, which shows the distribution of 
ability according to kinship :— 


PERCENTAGE OF DISTINGUISHED MEN IN THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF KINSHIP 
TO THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 


} great-grandfathers and above. 
| 





2} grandfathers. 
| 





8 fathers. 


JUDGES. 8 brothers. 


94 sons. 


} great uncles. 


1} uncles. 0 great uncles’ sons and below. 


4 first cousins, 


| 
14 nephews. 0 first cousins’ sons and below. 


2} grandsons. 0 grandnephews and below. 


0 great-grandsons and below. 


I use 0 to express a number considerably less than } per cent. and therefore too insignificant 


to regard. 


Thus, out of every hundred persons, who are brothers of Judges, eight have been equally 


eminent men; and so on for the rest. 


The table shows in the most unmis- 
takeable manner, the enormous odds 
that a near kinsman has over one that 
is remote, in the chance of inheriting 
ability. Speaking roughly, the per- 
centages are quartered at each successive 
remove, whether by descent or col- 
laterally. Thus in the first degree of 


kinship, the percentage is about eight ; 
in the second about two; and in the 
third less than half. 

The table also fulfils the test E by 
testifying to another fact, in which 
people do not commonly believe. It 
shows that ability does not suddenly 
start into existence and disappear with 
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equal abruptness, but rather that it rises 
in a gradual and exceedingly regular 
curve out of the ordinary level of 
family life. There is a regular increase 
of ability in the generations that pre- 
cede its culmination and as regular a 
decrease in those that succeed it. In 
the first case the marriages have been 
consentient to its production, in the 
latter they have been incapable of pre- 
serving it. After three successive dilu- 
tions of the blood, the descendants of 
the Judges appear incapable of rising 
to eminence. These results are not 
surprising when compared with the far 
greater length of kinship through 
which features or diseases may be 
transmitted. Ability must be based 
on a triple footing, every leg of which 
has to be firmly planted. In order that 
a man should inherit ability in the con- 
crete, he must inherit three qualities 
that are separate and independent of one 
another. He must inherit capacity, and 
zeal, and vigour ; for unless these three, 
or at the very least two of them, are 
combined, he cannot hope to make a 
figure in the world. The probability 
against inheriting a combination of 
qualities not correlated together, is ne- 
cessarily far greater than it is against 
inheriting any one of them. 

There is a marked difference between 
the percentage of ability in the grand- 
sons of the Judge when his sons (the 
fathers of those grandsons) have been 
eminent than when they have not. Let 
us suppose that the son of a Judge wishes 
to marry: what expectation has he that 
his own sons will become eminent men, 
supporters of his family, and not a 
burden to it, in their after life ? 

In the case where the son of the judge 
is himself eminent, I find, out of the 
226 Judges previous to the present 
reign 22 whose sons have been distin- 
guished men. I do not count instances 
in the present reign, because the grand- 
sons of these Judges are for the most 
part too young to have achieved dis- 
tinction. 22 out of 226 gives 10 in 
100 as the percentage of the Judges 
that have had distinguished sons. The 
reader will remark how near this result 


is to the 94.as entered in my table, show- 
ing the general truth of both estimates. 
Of these 22 I count the following trip- 
lets. The Atkyns family as two. It 
is true that the grandfather was only 
Chief Justice of North Wales, and not 
an English Judge, but the vigour of the 
blood is proved by the line of not only 
his son and two grandsons being English 
Judges, but also by the grandson of one 
of them, through the female line, being 
an English Judge also. Another line is 
that of the Pratts, viz. the Chief Justice 
and his son, the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
Camden, and his grandson, the son of 
the Earl, created the Marquis Camden ; 
the latter was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and a man of note 
in many ways. Another case is in the 
Yorke line, for the son of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Hardwicke, was 
Charles Yorke, himself a Lord Chan- 
cellor. His sons were able men: one 
became First Lord of the Admiralty, 
another was Bishop of Ely, a third was 
a military officer of distinction and 
created Baron Dover, a fourth was an 
admiral of distinction. I will not count 
all these, but will reckon them as three 
favourable instances. The total, thus 
far, is six; to which might be added 
in fairness something from that most 
remarkable Montagu family and its 
connexions, of which several Judges, 
both before and after the accession of 
Charles I., were members. However, I 
wish to be well within bounds, and there- 
fore will claim only six successes out of 
the 22 cases (1 son to each Judge, as 
before), or 1 in 4, Even under these 
limitations it is only 4 to 1, on the 
average, against each child of an 
eminent son of a Judge becoming a dis- 
tinguished man. 

Now for the second category, where 
the son is not eminent, but the grand- 
son is. There are only seven of these 
cases to the (226 — 22 or) 204 Judges 
that remain, and two or three of them 
are not a very high order. They are the 
third Earl Shaftesbury, author of the 
“ Characteristics ;” Cowper, the poet ; 
Lord Lechmere, the Attorney-General ; 
Sir Wm. Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief 
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in India; Sir Eardley Willmot, who 
filled various offices with credit and was 
created a baronet ; and Lord Wyndham, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Fielding, 
the novelist, was grandson of Judge 
Gould, by the female line. Hence it is 
204 to 7, or 30 to 1, against the non- 
eminent son of a Judge having an 
eminent child. 

The figures in-these two categories 
are clearly too few to justify us in rely- 
ing implicitly on them, except so far as 
to show that the probability of a Judge 
having an eminent grandson is largely 
increaged if his sons are also eminent. 
Also it is clear that the sons or daughters 
of distinguished men who are themselves 
gifted with decidedly high ability, as 
tested at the university or elsewhere, 
cannot do better than marry early in life. 
If they have a large family, the odds 
are in their favour that one at least of 
their children will be eminently success- 
ful in life, and will be a subject of pride 
to them and a help to the rest. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
bearing of the facts just obtained, on 
the theory of an aristocracy where able 
men earn titles, and transmit them by 
descent through the line of their eldest 
male representatives. The practice may 


be justified on two distinct grounds, 
On the one hand, the future peer is 
reared in a home full of family tradi- 
tions, that form his disposition. On the 
other hand, he is presumed to inherit the 
ability of the founder of the family. The 
former is a real justification for the law 
of primogeniture, as applied to titles and 
possessions ; the latter, as we see from 
the table, is not. A man who has no 
able ancestor nearer in blood to him than 
a great-grandparent, is inappreciably 
better off in the chance of being himself 
gifted with ability than if he had been 
taken out of the general mass of men. 
An old peerage is a valueless title to 
natural gifts, except so far as it may 
have been furbished up by a succession 
of wise intermarriages. When, however, 
as is often the case, the direct line has 
become extinct and the title has passed 
to a distant relative, who had not been 
reared in the family traditions, the senti- 
ment that is attached to its possession is 
utterly unreasonable. I cannot think of 
any claim to respect, put forward in 
modern days, that is so entirely an im- 
posture as that made by a peer, on the 
ground of descent, who has not been 
nobly educated, and who has no emi- 
nent kinsman within three degrees, 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID. 


BY MARY BROTHERTON. 


CHAPTER V. 


I was detained in the parish for two or 
three hours; as soon as I could go home 
I did so, as fast as I could walk. I was 
longing to make up to poor George, if I 
might, for my shortcomings. I ran up 
stairs, through my sitting-room into my 
bed-room, but there stopped short, disap- 
pointed, and with a vague feeling of 
alarm. Both rooms were empty. The 
bed in which I had left George was 
made, the chamber neatly ordered ; he 
must have been gone some little time. 

“He has only gone home,” said I 
aloud, fain to reassure myself. But as I 
told myself this, which somehow I did 
not believe, I came back into my little 
parlour, and instantly perceived a certain 
white spot on the dark table-cloth. It 
was a letter directed to me in George’s 
round, clear schoolboy hand. I opened 
it quickly, and read what follows :— 


‘REVEREND S1r,—This isto inform you 
as I have took the papers, and am off. 
Dear sir, I return you my humble and 
hearty thanks for all kind favours. Sir, 
my trouble is too much for me, and I am 
feared for my poor head. If so be as 
you could have spoke a word of comfort 
or good advice, I am sure as you would; 
but, sir, I watched of your face as you 
was reading, and I saw as you could 
not speak it. Also I feel as my dread- 
ful violence must have worn out your 
kind patience. Sir, I ask your pardon 
humbly for all offences. Please to ex- 
cuse this bad writing.—I remain, 

‘Your affectionate Servant, 
“Gerorce Forp. 

“P.S.—Sir, my heart is broke, and 

I am feared for my head.” 


As I slowly refolded his letter and 
put it in my pocket, the piteous post- 


script seemed to ring in my ears like 
the touching cry of some hurt creature, 
I hardly knew why I felt so much 
alarmed, not recognising yet what I 
feared, but a great anxiety and dread 
oppressed me. I tried in vain to occupy 
myself; George and George’s letter 
haunted and hindered me. At last in 
the afternoon I yielded to a sudden 
impulse, ran down stairs, and set off 
walking briskly towards Corner Farm. 

I took a short way by deep hollow 
lanes and open hilly fields. It was, I 
recollect, a sunshiny afternoon, the last 
of September. Gusts of chill wind sent 
a few yellow leaves fluttering down from 
the hedgerow elms, but there was little 
sign besides that summer was over. 

The last stile I crossed led down a 
bank, by some rough stone steps, into 
a lane, and was exactly opposite the 
garden gate of Corner Farm. 

The house stood sideways to this 
lane ; the farmyard was behind, and 
opened into a byroad which ran at the 
back of the dwelling: hence its name. 

Old Mrs. Ford was in the little garden 
plot, still gay with common flowers. 
She was crossing it from the kitchen 
garden, which was divided from it on 
two sides by a privet hedge overhung 
by heavy-laden apple boughs. 

She had her apron full of quarrenders, 
those sweet, smooth-checked, crimson 
apples, pink to the core, which are, I 
think, the first that ripen in apple- 
bearing Westshire. 

Mrs. Ford, in her tidy mourning, was 
a handsome, clean-skinned old woman 
to look upon. She must have been, in 
her time, one of those delicately comely 
Westshire lasses that seem to blossom 
pink and white in that soft air, just like 
the apple flowers. 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs. Ford,” quoth I, 
over the gate ; “is George come home ?” 
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“ Yes, sure, sir,” said she, to my un- 
speakable relief, “and bad he du look. 
But come in, do ’ee come in.” And she 
hastened to unlatch the gate. 

“T return you many thanks, sir, for 
looking after my poor boy last night,” 
the old lady went on, as we walked to 
the house porch. “Father and me we 
wish as he would harken to friends as 
has his good at heart, and give over 
frettin’—goin’ agin the Lord, / calls it— 
and ‘so I tells un; and how as all on 
us has our losses and our crosses, and 
our upandowns.” 

“ Shall I find George in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Ford?” I asked, as I walked into 
the house ; “I want particularly to see 
him.” 

“He baint to home, sir. He have 
gone out for a walk, and have took the 
little maid along with him. But do ’ee 
step into the parlour and set down, and 
take a drop of cider. George, and father 
too, will come homelong to their teas 
afore you be rested.” 

So I went into the little parlour, the 
door of which Mrs. Ford held open. I 
sat down on a wide chintz-covered win- 
dow-seat ; purple spikes of the lavender 
bushes outside reached the window-sill ; 
through the open lattice I could see the 
little flower-garden basking in the after- 
noon sun, and all astir with the tossed 
shadows of the apple branches on the 
west side. 

I enjoyed the shade and quiet after 
my sunny and windy walk. I had sel- 
dom been in this room before, and cast 
my eyes about me, as one does in an un- 
familiar chamber. On the walls there 
were the quaint old prints in black 
frames that one usually finds in such 
parlours. There was a highly-coloured 
drawing over the mantel-shelf, repre- 
senting a schooner in full sail over a 
very blue sea under a very blue sky, the 
work of an unsophisticated marine artist, 
whose name, “J. Butts,” figured below in 
rather smaller Indian-ink capitals than 
the name of the vessel—TZhe Lovely 
Polly, of course. 

Mrs. Ford coming in with a jug of 
cider and a glass, brought a small table, 
and set it by me at the window. As 
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she turned from performing this hos- 
pitable little act she started violently, 
and then burst into a treble shriek of 
dismay. , 

“ Why, whatever have gone of Polly’s 
pictur!” cried she, staring at a small 
empty frame which I had not noticed 
where it lay on a side-table, with the 
unfaiiing shells, green-baize Bible, and 
tea-caddy. I had been too rarely in this 
room to miss the portrait of Mrs. George, 
which I now, however, seemed to recol- 
lect, vaguely, as a rather goud and toler- 
ably-done crayon likeness of the dead 
woman. 

“It was painted beautiful in forrin 
parts,” wailed Mrs, Ford. ‘And, oh, my 
patience, look’ee here, sir! did’ee ever ?” 

She had pounced on some torn pieces 
of paper thrown into the fireplace among 
the leaves of the green bough set there. 
They were the fragments of the portrait. 

“George must a’ lost his wits. He 
took and did this just now when he 
come in here till I fetched the little 
maid. I be feared for his poor head; I 
be indeed, sir,” added she, shaking her 
own, while she fitted together the torn 
pieces of the drawing in a mechanical 
hopeless way. 

Just poor George’s own words. But 
his mother naturally ascribed his un- 
reasonable act to quite a different im- 
pulse from that which I felt must have 
moved him. 

“If he couldn’t abear to see her face 
he might a’ told me, and I'd a’ put un 
out of his sight, some place else,” said 
Mrs. Ford, crying a little, partly for her 
son, partly, perhaps, for the lost bit of 
ornamental furniture. 

“When he come home,” she went on, 
“T found un with his head down on 
the kitchen table, a groanin’. I lays my 
hand on un, and I says to un solemn: 
‘George, I’m your mother,’ I says, ‘and 
it’s your dooty to mind me,’ I says. 
And I says, ‘George, you should be 
ashamed of yoursen to go agin the Lord, 
who have giv’ and who have took, and 
blessed be His name,’ I says. ‘And 
there’s the little maid as you have to do 
for,’ I says. ‘And as for poor Polly, it’s 
mercy as she és took, if so be you could 
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see the Lord in it. Sick folks, I says, 
‘are no pleasure nit no profit to their- 
selves nit to nobody else,’ | says; ‘and 
the Lord knows as it’s best as they 
should be took’... .” 

1 could not follow the worthy woman 
farther in her complacent report of the 
comforting kind of discourse she had 
bestowed on poor George. My thoughts 
were following another trail, and my 
anxiety to hear him coming had become 
painful and absorbing. 

But Mrs. Ford was neither unfeeling 
nor selfish. Uneducated people often 
misrepresent themselves, belie their own 
sentiments through sheer inability to 
express them distinctly. I believe that 
had George, or his father, or the little 
maid, or any of the few she loved, 
nay, any who needed her, fallen sick, 
Mrs. Ford would have nursed them un- 
weariedly, and been far enough from the 
stoicism of wishing them to be “ took,” 
or the heartless piety of praying for that 
mercy. I believe that she had tried to 
be motherly to her son’s wife, and, had 
her kindliness been accepted, it might 
have flowered into affection, as practical 
kindliness is apt to do in a good soil. 
But, on the contrary, the sick woman 
had shrunk from her good offices, and 
from herself; and so affront had con- 
firmed a sort of antipathy. For the old 
woman had never liked her daughter- 
in-law; she had always grudged her 
George’s great love, of which his mother 
seemed instinctively to have judged her 
undeserving; and it aggravated the 
rough temper now, to see her poor son 
half crazed by grief (as she supposed) 
for the loss of one whom she considered 
as little worth regret. 

I stayed at the farm, or near it, as 
long as I could, trying to hope that 
George and the little maid would return. 
When the old farmer came in, his wife 
and he sat down in the kitchen, and 
did their eating and drinking heartily. 
They were not in the least alarmed or 
even surprised at their son’s absence. 
He and the little maid had just bided 
to tea at this neighbour’s or that... . 
They knew nothing that should arouse 
anxiety about him, and that which I 
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knew I had not courage nor, indeed, the 
right to tell them. 

I went out, and walked up and down 
the lanes outside the garden gate: I 
tried to fancy that I expected to see 
George and the child at every turn. 
Lut the sun set, and the warm glorious 
amber faded into white, died into grey ; 
and when the lanes grew black tunnels 
under the great elms, I went back to 
the house, and hastily bade the old 
folks good-bye. They came to the gate 
with me, cheerily answering for George’s 
regrets, and promising for him that he 
should go down to me without fail to- 
morrow forenoon. Then I walked home 
through the gusty glimmering autumnal 
fields, and gloomy lanes, to the twink- 
ling-windowed little town ; horribly op- 
pressed by sad forebodings, and by 
self-accusations. 

The next forenoon brought me not 
George but his father, who was ushered 
into my parlour before I had quite 
done breakfast. It was as I foreboded : 
George and little Milly had not come 
back; and his parents were at last 
seriously alarmed. The farmer, heated 
with his hasty walk, sat wiping his 
poor old furrowed brown forehead, and 
looked very helpless, perplexed, and 
forlorn. He stared at the carpet, or 
wistfully at me, and said very little, but 
the anxious quaver in his voice went for 
more than his words. 

“Whatever should he du? What 
did J think now as George wur after? 
His old woman she would have it as 
George wur mazed wi’ grief, like, and 
had drownded hisself and the little maid 
in the say—off the clifts or someways : 
but surelie no sich a maggot wur in his 
thoughts, nit mine neither, now wur it 
then?” What could I do, or say, but 
refrain from all hint of that secret which 
weighted my own fears for George even 
more heavily, and utter what I could of 
hearty sympathy ? 

Just then, as the old man sat by my 
open window, the mail-cart from Toxeter 
rattled up the little street, and stopped 
at the post office next door. The driver, 
a townsman, looking up, saw Ford, and 
at once cried out: 
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“Morning, Farmer! I say, what be 
George up tu?” 

“ George!” cried the poor old fellow, 
tremulously, and leaning out of the win- 
dow ; “ what do ’ee know of George?” 

Not much, yet much: it was soon 
told. Last evening Joe Wakeham, the 
mail-cart driver, had seen George, carrying 
the little maid, go into the station at 
Toxeter, the station of the London line. 
That was literally all. Wakeham had 
not been near enough to speak to 
George ; and whether he had gone by 
any train anywhere, or whether he had 
other business at the station, was simply 
what Wakeham, being a gossiping fel- 
low, had asked old Ford, in order to 
satisfy his own idle curiosity. 

But when the farmer drew in his 
head and turned to me again, with a 
look of relief, though of more perplexity 
than ever, I had at last something to 
say tohim. I had taken a resolution 
almost as soon as I heard what Wake- 
ham reported. I felt but too sure that 
George was gone to London, and I was 
terribly afraid that I knew what he 
sought there. I asked Ford to tell me 
where George would be likely to put 
up in town; and I wrote down the 
address of the house Captain Way had 
always used: it was somewhere in 
Rotherhithe. I also got from Ford the 
address of The Lovely Polly's co-owners ; 
George had still a share in that 
schooner, inherited from his wife. 
Then I told the farmer I was going 
up to London that day, should seek out 
his son, try to bring him back, and do 
my best and utmost to serve him. 

I almost turned the old man out of 
my room in my pain at his thanks. I 
knew that I was fulfilling but too tardily 
my neglected duty to his poor son; 
and that which I should have freely 
done out of my heart for him, I was 
simply obliged to do out of my con- 
science. 

When the farmer was gone home, to 
cheer up his old woman a little, with 
the scanty news and hope he could 
take her, I set off to the Vicarage to ob- 
tain leave of absence. I knew I could 
depend on a brother parson (the doctor's 


nephew, then on a visit to my friend 
Wilson) to take my duty at Troutle- 
mouth. 

In a couple of hours I was off: the 
Vicar happened to be driving into 
Toxeter, and good-naturedly gave me a 
lift to the station. By three o’clock I 
was in the train for London. Then 
I arranged with myself exactly what I 
would do when I got there. I knew 
now what I feared, I hardly dared hope 
that I might prevent it, but I was cer- 
tain that I must do my best to try. 

I determined not to seek George first, 
but Mr. Maurice O’Neil, whose address 
in Grosvenor Place I was acquainted 
with. It seemed unlikely that he would 
be in town at this season; my best 
hope was to find the house shut up. 
But if not, if this man were within my 
reach, I would tell him that George 
Ford had become aware of his enormous 
wrongs, and that the knowledge had 
made him half mad and dangerous. I 
would say, plainly, that I believed he 
had come to London in the state of 
mind I described, bringing the little 
innocent, his wife’s child, and bent on 
some scheme of revenge. Then I would 
—yes, I would entreat this man to go 
out of George’s way until, through time 
and good influences, the poor fellow 
should become his God-fearing better 
self again. Yes, for George’s sake I 
would entreat, for God’s sake I would 
command, Mr. O’Neil to do all he 
now could to atone to George—keep 
him innocent through his great misery. 

Then [ would go away to George’s 
haunts by the river side, and try to 
recover that influence over him which I 
had lost by my cowardly shrinking 
from opportunity. God helping, I 
would do this with my might; God 
helping, I would save my poor George’s 
soul alive. 

Ah me! Ifall the touching appeals 
that are prepared for occasions that 
never come ; poor magnanimous phrases 
never to dumbfounder, or to conquer ; 
lightning rejoinders that are after- 
thoughts ; right things never said at the 
right time, or at all; infallible argu- 
ments always occurring too late — ah 
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me! if all this eloquence that is only 
poured forth in the silent senate of 
thought could be written in a book,— 
a book modelled on the “ Polite Letter 
Writer,” issued in a monthly series, to 
which all the world should be invited 
to contribute their unspoken speeches ! 
What an amount of sublime sentiment, 
noble indignation, two-edged sarcasm, 
and sledge-hammer logic, would be thus 
preserved ! 


When I arrived at the terminus, it 
was nearly nine o'clock. However, 
late as it was, I determined to go to 
Grosvenor Place. Les convenances had 
nothing to do with my errand there ; I 
did not seek Mr. O'Neil as a polite 
visitor simpering apologies for intrusion. 
Time pressed, George had been many 
hours in town already, and even now— 
but I dared not face the probability that 
I was too late. Alas, in twenty minutes 
[ had to face the fact! I was too late. 

There was a crowd in Grosvenor 
Place ; and my cab stopped at the edge 
of it. 

“ Something up,” said the cabman. 

I got out; I saw a policeman, and 
spoke hurriedly to him. 

“ Anything the matter?” 

“Murder,” said he, serenely. “Gentle- 
man shot.” Then I heard him call out, 
“Make way! make way! here’s a party 
took poorly: a 

The good-natured wooden fellow 
helped me to a doorstep, and seated 
me there, clearing away the rabble 
about me with both his arms. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


I soon heard the worst that I had to 
hear, from my friendly policeman, who, 
however, had not witnessed the tragedy 
he reported. Just after dusk a young 
seafaring sort of man had been seen 
hanging about Grosvenor Place. About 
seven o'clock an Irish gentleman who 
lived there, one Mr. Maurice O'Neil, 
had entered at the Piccadilly end. The 
man, who was then standing still, a good 
way farther down, instantly ran forward 
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and came up with Mr. O’Neil on his 
door-step just as the door was opened. 
In another moment Mr. O’Neil was shot 
—the man putting a pistol to his breast. 
The servant who was at the door heard 
the man say two or three words as he 
fired, but was too bewildered with horror 
to notice what they were. His master 
groaned once and fell against him. Then 
his fellow-servants hurried up, and pas- 
sengers on the pavement stopped ; among 
them the murderer was seized, and held 
until the police arrived. They took him 
off at once to the station. The man made 
no resistance, and no attempt to get away, 
but “ kept smiling foolish-like.” 

“That will be his dodge, you may 
depend,” said the policeman. “ He'll 
sham silly.” Of course, a crowd soon 
collected in the place, and remained 
there an hour or two, although it had 
nothing to stare at but the outside of 
the house, inside which lay that appe- 
tizing horror—a murdered man. 

My policeman could not tell me if 
Mr. O’ Neil was dead: “thought it likely ; 
had heard as his poor lady was quiet 
over it ; but his mother took on dread- 
ful, like a mad woman—so he heard one 
of the servants say over the airy rails to 
a person as she knew in the crowd.” 

“ His mother! was she there in that 
house ?” 

“ Yes, and his father too; I see them 
come tearing up in a carriage an hour 
ras 

His mother was there! alas, poor 
wicked mother ! 

Then I stood and thought a moment : 
yet I believe it was rather on impulse 
than reflection that I did what I next 
did. I went to the door of that house, 
and softly rang the bell. It was in- 
stantly opened by a servant, who must 
have been close to it. I first whispered 
an inquiry, to which he replied that his 
master was alive still; and then I de- 
sired him to take my card to Mr. UO’ Neil, 
the father of the wounded man, having 
written a few words in pencil under my 
name: “ Pray see me on a matter of life 
and death.” 

At the moment, I could hardly think 
calmly enough to consider the likelihood 
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of my request being treated as imper- 
tinent and untimely, or I might have 
been surprised when the servant, return- 
ing, civilly asked me to come in. 

I was shown into a small sitting-room 
at the back of the house, and found 
there a tall, handsome old man, whom 
I had seen once or twice at Troutle- 
mouth, and whom I recognised as Mr. 
O’Neil. Meeting me very courteously 
near the door, he begged me to come in 
and to sit down. 

And then, when I did so, I felt almost 
confounded at the position in which I 
had placed myself. The old man waited 
some moments, leaning towards me from 
his own chair, and presently said in a 
sweet, rich, Irish voice : 

“ A friend of my poor son’s, I pre- 
sume? Take your own time, sir; you 
are agitated, I see.” 

Then I took my courage in my two 
hands, asked God’s help, gathered 
strength from my heart and my con- 
science, and told Maurice O’Neil’s father 
all that dismal and fatal secret which I 
knew: told him of his son’s crime which 
had made George Ford a criminal, and 
two families desolate. 

The old man sat listening attentively ; 
his arms on the arms of his chair, his 
white head sunk a little on his breast. 
As for me, my voice was often half 
strangled by pity and grief .... but I 
struggled on to the end. Then there 
was a little silence, and then Mr. O’Neil 
raised his head and looked at me,—in- 
quiringly, I thought, and I answered 
the thought. 

“T believe, sir,” said I, “that when I 
intruded on your sorrow to-night I acted 
on an impulse. I felt impelled to appeal 
to your sense of justice in behalf of poor 
George Ford. His misery has made 
him mad ; his madness has made him a 
murderer ; and, God pardon me, I am 
not guiltless in the matter. George 
loved me ; he looked to me as his cler- 
gyman for a word in season, for comfort, 
for counsel . . . and I shrank weakly 
from my duty when I should have 
prayed for strength to do it.... He 
asked me for bread, and I gave him a 
stone... . I saw him sinking in deep 
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waters, and withheld my hand from my 
brother. In that bitter hour of tempta- 
tion to which I left him his heart-broke, 
his reason gave way... . Ah, sir! read 
his own words.” 

I had poor George’s sad little letter in 
my pocket, and I now laid it before Mr. 
O'Neil. I could articulate no longer ; 
I should have burst out weeping had I 
not fought hard, and in silence, with my 
anguish. 

Mr. O’Neil was quite silent also, but 
his self-command was perfect. He read 
George Ford’s touching words very 
slowly, then folded up the letter and 
gave it back to me. 

“ A sad letter,” said he then, slowly. 
“Sir, you have told me an awful story ; 
awful for me to hear, at such a time 
especially. But the most awful thing 
of all is, that my son has made this man 
a murderer who can hardly be saved 
from the gallows.” ~ 

He spoke out plainly and sternly, not 
with harshness, but sternly as facing the 
situation. I said I believed George 
Ford no longer in possession of his 
reason, when he came up to London; 
when he committed the crime ; or now. 
At least, that plea need not, I urged, be 
opposed when put in. 

Just then there was a child’s voice 
outside the door ; and at that moment, 
for the first time since I had heard the 
terrible news, I remembered poor little 
Milly. That is, I for the first time re- 
membered her to wonder what had be- 
come of her. The poor little maid !— 
what had George done with the poor 
little maid ? 

This sudden anxious thought seemed 
to possess me just while the door was 
being opened. Then a lady entered 
with a very little girl clinging to her 
skirts, and came up to the table, bowing 
to me as I rose. 

“Maurice is a little easier,” said she 
to the old gentleman ; “ and Mrs. O’ Neil 
is asleep at last. I thought I would 
come and tell you myself.” 

I at once perceived that this lady 
must be Mrs. Maurice O'Neil. A mid- 
dle-aged woman, dark and plain, with 
a countenance that was gloomy rather 
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than grieving, I fancied; a face of strong 
passion, but not an evil face. There 
was even some tragic grandeur in the 
unbeautiful head with its solemn sunken 
eyes. Mr. O'Neil looked at her stead- 
fastly, then, on a sudden, rose up and 
said to me: 

“It is best that this lady, Mrs. Mau- 
rice O'Neil,” naming us to each other, 
“should know all. I believe it is best 
that I should tell her. Excuse me for 
ten minutes, sir, and be so very kind as 
to remain till we come back to you.” 

Then he and his daughter-in-law and 
the little girl went out of the room and 
left me alone. I was startled, but I 
told myself that Mr. O’ Neil must know 
the lady he had to deal with ; and then 
my thoughts returned to poor little 
Milly. . . . what had become of the little 
maid ? 

And while I wondered and conjec- 
tured painfully, the door which was 
ajar, was opened wider, and... I 
thought it was her little ghost! there 
stole in—there ran up to me with an 
“Oh!” of recognition and rapture—the 
Little Maid herself ! 

I took her on my knee, kissed her, 
and asked her how she came in that 
house. 

“ Daddy fetched I.” 

“ Did Daddy bring you here, Milly?” 

“Tss. Daddy fetched I away from 
Granny’s. I comed without my tea.” 

“But did Daddy bring you to this 
house, Milly ?” 

“Iss. Daddy did: he putted Milly 
down tu the door, and runned away.” 

“ And what did Milly do then?” 

“ Milly cried bad, and bumped the 
door.” 

“ And did some one come to Milly ?” 

“Tss; man comed and took Milly to 
the lady. Lady’s got a little maid, 
littler than Milly. Lady gived Milly 
cake.” 

At this point of our dialogue Mrs. 
Maurice O’Neil re-entered quite alone, 
and shut the door after her. She was 
very pale, and looked gloomier than 
ever. She came and seated herself 
where Mr. 0’Neil had sat; the room 
was rather dark, and she did not seem 
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till then to perceive Milly on my knee. 
She told her then without harshness to 
go away, and ask Mrs. Hill to put her 
to bed. The child, though wide awake, 
and evidently reluctant, went very obe- 
diently. Every glance and word of 
this quiet lady expressed extraordinary 
power. 

Then she said, looking full in my 
face with those tragic eyes, but in a 
very calm manner : 

“T know now who that child is. 1 
heard her erying at my door this 
morning, and sent a servant to bring 
her to me. She had this paper pinned 
to her frock.” 

Mrs. O’Neil gave me a paper that she 
held in her hand. George Ford had 
written these words on it, in a great. 
fierce, crazy scrawl : 

“ Millicent.” And under that, “ one 
of mine.” 

“T had some suspicion,” said Mrs. 
Maurice O'Neil, “of the fact, but not 
of the details. How should I have 
had any? I never, that I can recol- 
lect, heard the name of Mary Ford until 
I heard it from Mr. O'Neil just now. 
Having that general suspicion, however, 
I gave the child shelter. I imagined 
wrongly, that I might be saving it from 
a deserted and desperate mother, or 
from her pitiless relations; and con- 
sidered that to have it cared for was 
plainly a duty set before me. I should 
have said nothing to my husband about 
it. I gave the child into the charge of 
my housekeeper, who is careful and 
fond of children. Everything is in 
disorder here, or my child and this one 
would have been in bed long ago.” 

Then I said how uneasy I had been 
about poor little Milly, and how re- 
lieved to find her safe. But I could 
not speak very coherently. The lady’s 
wonderfully still manners, her cold ex- 
planation of her generous behaviour, the 
singularly composed avowal of her con- 
clusions regarding the child—even her 
strange, tragic, noble uncomeliness—af- 
fected me strongly. Presently she went 
on speaking, in the same perfectly un- 
impassioned tones, contrasted by those 
gloomily passionate and profound eyes. 
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“T have heard all, but I need say 
nothing to you except this. Rely upon 
my assurance, sir, that ”o consideration, 
xone, shall deprive George Ford of 
that chance of justice, and mercy, you 
came here this night to demand for 
him.” 

There she stopped, and remained so 
long silent, that I at last perceived she 
meant to say no more. I got up, and, 
attempting some stupid apology for my 
intrusion—some broken expression of 
thanks, hopes, I know not what—was 
going. To my surprise, this unde- 
monstrative lady offered me her hand, 
thanked me for my visit, and asked for 
my address in London. I gave her 
that of a friend, and went out of the 
room. 

Nextdayallthe morning papersrelated, 
of course, the tragical history of a gentle- 
man shot on his own door-step. They 
made such a point of the locality of the 
crime, as almost to imply that its atro- 
city would have been less had Mr. O’ Neil 
been shot on somebody else’s threshold. 
They informed us that the assassin’s 
motives were “involved in mystery ;” 
that he had voluntarily and loudly de- 
clared, several times over, his name to 
be “ George Ford ;” and they added, “ It 
is said that when taken into custody 
he affected to be deranged.” The even- 
ing papers told a different story to their 
public; but long before they were 
printed I knew all that they could 
report. 

George had become very ill during 
the night at the station-house ; so very 
ill that all suspicion of “dodge” was 
dismissed from the astute police mind, 
and a doctor was sent for. Finally, 
George was taken to the infirmary of 
the house of detention, where brain- 
fever, unmistakeable and unshamable, 
set in. ‘The evening papers announced, 
in beautiful periods, that it was now sup- 
posed the crime had been committed 
by the prisoner when insane, or on the 
verge of insanity, and possessed by some 
chimerical idea of wrong, suffered at the 
hands of the unfortunate gentleman who 
was the victim of his delusion. And 
they were happy to be able to report 
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that Mr. Maurice O'Neil was slightly 
better ; the doctors in attendance even 
giving some hopes of his recoveryy 

Many days afterwards, when George’s 
life was still in danger, Mr. O’Neil’s 
was pronounced safe. And when the 
peril to life ceased, George’s brain had 
still no health in it, for weeks that grew 
into months. 

Meanwhile, I was obliged to return to 
Troutlemouth, and my duties there. But 
until 1 left London, I called daily at 
George’s prison for tidings of him, antl 
daily in Grosvenor Place to hear how 
the wounded man did. Often seeing 
Mr. O’Neil and his daughter-in-law to- 
gether, I perceived between these two 
the quiet signs of a most undemonstra- 
tive affection and sympathy. And I soon 
discovered that this affection, on one 
side and the other, twined itself about a 
certain grand integrity, which might be 
called the corner-stone of the character 
of each ; and that this sympathy silently 
daisied over, as it were, the griefs buried 
deep in both these reticent souls. 

Once I saw Mrs. O'Neil, the mother ; 
but she went out of the room very hastily, 
with an air of bitter resentment, as soon 
as I entered it. She wasa little, proud- 
looking woman, that might once have 
had a lovely Irish beauty. I believe 
that she connected me in some way 
with George Ford’s crime, knowing that [ 
loved the man ; and the sight of me was 
therefore odious to her. My conscience 
whispered that her wild injustice was, 
perhaps, nearer to simple justice than 
she herself could understand. 

Once, in Grosvenor Place, I had a 
long conversation with Mr. Grady, the 
Roman Catholic priest. He sought the 
occasion, to assure me, with painful 
earnestness, of his utter ignorance, until 
now, of that wicked secret which had at 
last been told him. His eyes were full 
of tears, and so were mine, as I grasped 
his hand in answer to his “ pray believe 
me,” so touching from an old man to a 
young one. ‘The stern faithfulness of 
the good priest was indeed attested, 
and honoured, by the silence which all 
those guilty creatures had maintained 
towards him, their ordinary confessor. 
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Hardest of my duties while I remained 
in London, was the letter I had to write 
to George’s parents the day after my 
arrival. I hoped that what I wrote 
might be the first warning of their 
trouble which reached them. The press 
took a view of the matter which would 
be, on the whole, the least painful one 
possible to the poor old folks. I there- 
fore sent them a morning and evening 
journal, and took care not to disturb 
their simple faith in what was “on the 
papers.” I thought the whole truth at 
once would be a heavier blow than they 
need have to bear. Afterwards I con- 
sulted Mr. O’Neil and his daughter-in- 
law, and they agreed with me that it 
was right to leave the secret of the past 
in George’s keeping as far as possible. 
If he died, deprived of his reason, it 
might be best that the secret should die 
with him, for the sake, not of the 
guilty, but of the innocent—the little 
maid especially. If he recovered, and 
the revelation became anyhow inevi- 
table, or if George himself chose that 
his parents should be told the whole 
truth, it would always be soon enough. 

And the little maid! What was to 
be done with her? This question arose 
at the first of those Grosvenor Place 
conferences, and I fancied it was 
answered when I proposed to carry her 
back with me to the farm. Mrs. 
Maurice O'Neil thought not. She 
wished to take charge of Milly, and 
undertook that she should be happily 
placed in the family of an old servant, 
living in a healthy London suburb. 
She gently maintained that it would be 
the best present arrangement at all 
events, until the future looked less un- 
certain, ooth as to events and reve- 
lations. 

I suppose that this quiet lady’s 
decisions were very generally adopted 
as final by those about her. Yet one’s 
faith in her was so entirely reasonable, 
that nobody felt put down and ridden 
over in accepting her fiat. 

I went to wish Milly good-bye in 
her new home. That loveable, merry 
little soul, her quaint Westshire tongue 
and ways, amused the kind Cockney 
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family, and she was a pet among them 
already. 

When I told her that I was going 
away, she readily promised to be a good 
maid till she saw me again; and then, 
quite unexpectedly, the round apple- 
face puckered, the tears came pouring 
down, and she began to ask piteously 
for “ Daddy! Daddy !” She had seemed 
quite reconciled to his absence, almost 
to have forgotten him, but some mys- 
terious process of infant thought had 
suddenly conjured up his image on the 
small mirror of her memory. I was 
inexpressibly moved by the poor little 
maid’s unknowing grief, contrasted by 
my own sad knowledge. I kissed her 
with a sore, sore heart, and told her to 
pray God for Daddy always. 

“ Milly will,” said she, ceasing to sob, 
and half-consoled: “Milly will say, 
‘Please God bring Daddy back to 
Milly.’” 

But when I had to go she began to 
ery again, asking over and over, “ How 
soon would Daddy be bringed back to 
Milly?” 

It was a comfort to know how quickly 
she would be comforted; and to tell 
myself that one must remember long, 
to grieve long. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two or three months passed before 
George began to recover his reason. 
The prison chaplain and the doctor, 
good men both, had written to me from 
time to time, reporting his state, which 
had varied very little during that in- 
terval. Bodily health soon returned ; 
his mind, only, seemed to have suffered 
seriously. But that fierce paroxysm 
and flaming heat of the brain once sub- 
dued, his extreme gentleness of nature 
reappeared, and this strong young mad- 
man was more docile and manageable 
than a little child. He seemed to have 
no recollection at all of any exciting 
circumstances, or subjects of thought, I 
was told ; and his curious notion of his 
own position was this. He imagined 
that he was recovering from an accident ; 
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that he had been knocked down and 
run over in the street, and carried to an 
hospital, suffering from severe injuries 
in his head. He knew he was in 
London, though he did not remember 
why, nor did he appear to make any 
effort to do so. 

He was submissive and grateful, and 
acquiesced at once, when they took ad- 
vantage of his delusion to reconcile him 
to anything in his situation that might 
have surprised and alarmed him: for 
instance, his strict confinement, and the 
absence and silence of his friends. He 
often talked affectionately of his parents, 
and the little maid, and of me ; but, 
strangely enough, never, as far as I 
could learn, of his dead wife or her 
fatal friends. 

At last, just after Christmas, he began 
to have long fits of silence and abstrac- 
tion, and to give signs, when he spoke, 
that remembrance and comprehension 
were reviving. This was the critical 
turn of his disorder. The horrible pain, 
when the drowned intellect returns to 
life, in such a case as his, might well 
prove more than he could bear. But 
here his natural humility, his tender 
conscience, his instinctive respect for 
law and order, strengthened by the 
dutiful life of a mariner, stood him in 
good stead. When he came at last on 
the terrible knowledge of where he was, 
and of what he had done, the horror 
with which he recognised his guilt, the 
very intensity with which he felt it, 
appeared to render him gentler and 
humbler than ever, and absolutely to 
annihilate in him the sense of his own 
wrongs. Self-condemnation and repen- 
tance absorbed him. 

As soon as I heard that George had 
recovered his reason, I hastened to 
London, and was immediately permitted 
to see him. 

I felt much agitated, but George was 
perfectly calm. He seemed past ex- 
citement, past feeling pleasure or pain, 
or even shame, for shame implies that 
pride is yet alive. He did not speak a 
word when we met, and then he sat 
quite silent before me. I looked at 
him affectionately, wistfully, but my 
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gaze did not appear to embarrass or to 
move him. Heart-breaking recollections 
crowded on me, of the George Ford .that 
I had come to know in those spring 
evenings when we first talked together 
as friends ; the grandeur of his devoted 
and innocent life; all his noble toil, 
sorrow, patience, and love—because of 
which I had taken him to my heart with 
reverence. And remembering the clear, 
brave look his eyes had, and seeing that 
poor, conscience-stricken, downcast face 
there, fixed in an awful calm—a watery 
cloud blotted it out, and I put my 
hands over my face with a bitter 
sob. 

Then I felt George touch my knee 
timidly and tenderly, and I heard his 
sweet West-country speech again. 

“ Doant’ee, doant’ee grieve, sir,” said 
he, softly ; “I baint worth it, indeed I 
baint.” 

I uncovered my face, and put my 
hand on his, and the cry of conscience 
broke from my lips— 

“George, George, forgive me !” 

He looked at me with sad eyes, not 
as if wondering, but waiting patiently, 
until I explained what he did not 
understand. He did not understand 
even when I explained; but when I 
accused myself of failure in friendship 
and duty, a little pathetic, incredulous 
smile, bright with faithful affection, 
came for a moment into his face. Again, 
he put his hand out, and softly patted 
my knee. 

“ Doant’ee talk so,” said he earnestly. 
* You’m too kind to me, sir ; you always 
wur. You’m too tender over me, that’s 
what it is. Doant’ee think so much of 
me; I baint worth it. I never wur.” 

But after that momentary effusion 
George sank back into silence, so that 
the state of his convalescent mind 
remained on this occasion hidden from 
me. He was stricken with that dumb- 
ness of intense suffering which is 
often mistaken for sullen and faithless 
despair ; but which is not sullen, nor 
faithless, nor despair. At such a crisis 
the soul, finding itself in a strange and 
awful trouble, has not a word to say to 
any other soul; perhaps, has not even 
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a silent word to say to God. It waits 
lonely and helpless ; blind, yet looking 
—deaf, yet listening—paralysed, yet feel- 
ing—for God to come and be its very 
present help. 

I talked to George a little, and asked 
him one or two questions, which he 
answered with effort, but straightfor- 
wardly, in a very few words. He 
knew, of course, that the man who had 
wronged him, and whom he had tried 
to kill, was alive, and well ; and I ven- 
tured to ask him, gently, in what man- 
ner he now felt towards that man. 

“T thank the Lord for his life,” said 
he at once ; then added in a low voice, 
after a pause, “I know as I’m a murderer 
all the same.” 

I told him of Mrs. Maurice O’Neil’s 
generous kindness to the little maid, 
and hoped that he would say something 
of his present feelings towards the child. 
But although he appeared to listen when 
I spoke, and must have done so, since 
he answered any question I asked, he 
did not volunteer a word. And there 
were few questions that I thought it 
right to ask; few subjects that I did 
not hesitate to start, in my ignorance of 
his mental condition. On this occasion 
nothing was said of his approaching 
trial, nor did he mention his parents. I 
was glad of this last reticence, for I 
should have been obliged to own that 
they had sent him no affectionate mes- 
sage by me. After the first shock of 
the terrible news from London, George’s 
parents had appeared to resent the dis- 
grace he had brought on them, so 
strongly as to harden their hearts 
against him. Nor must they be too 
hastily condemned, by those who cannot 
realize the bitterness of their trouble. 

Good report had been the sole earthly 
honour for which these poor old folks 
had striven, during all their patient 
laborious lives. Is it wonderful that 
they could not, in their latter days, bear 
the pain of shame without anger against 
the son who had cast it on them ? 

It is not unlikely, that if they had 
been told of the wrongs which had mad- 
dened George, they might have felt more 
for him than for themselves. But I 


have said that this secret was, as far as 
possible, left in George’s keeping. 

And here I will speak briefly of a 
singular interview that I had about this 
time, with Mr. Maurice O’Neil. He 
called on me at the house of the friend 
with whom I was staying, and, of course, 
I saw him alone. A broad-shouldered, 
handsome young Irish gentleman, with 
delightful manners and a guileless smile : 
about George’s own age, and at least ten 
years younger than Mrs. Maurice O'Neil. 
He was in perfect health, and spoke 
with careless grace of his healed wound ; 
confessing that he deserved the worst 
he had got, and affirming that he bore 
George no malice. 

“T wish,” said he, “ it could pay the 
poor devil for all the harm I have done 
him; I’d stand and let him make 
another hole through me !—upon my 
honour I would. And I wish they’d 
let him go; but they won’t, you know. 
I can only say I'll put no spoke in his 
wheel ; and what’s more, I'll do my best 
for him when they have him up. That's 
what I came to tell you, sir, as I hear 
Captain George is a pet of yours. We 
always called him Captain George, I 
remember.” 

Possibly this flippant candour might 
have softened me ever so little, but for 
the remembrance of those two letters. 
Their cold-blooded duplicity was real, 
therefore this generous frankness must 
needs be a sham. 

I feel very unwilling to say much of 
the painful timie that was then drawing 
near ; and that has now to be spoken 
of, as it had then to be got through. 

George's trial took place at the spring 
assizes, and he was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. This was after- 
wards commuted to two years, in conse- 
quence of a very strong recommendation 
to mercy from the jury, backed by the 
O’Neil family, and all their interest : 
‘In consideration,” it was said, ‘‘ of the 
prisoner’s excellent character, and of the 
disordered state of his intellect at the 
time he committed the offence—suf- 
ficiently proved by the dangerous attack 
of brain-disease that immediately fol- 
lowed it.” 
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The generosity of the O’Neil beha- 
viour was of course much applauded. 
Mr. Maurice O’Neil, in particular, had 
quite an ovation when he came out of 
court, from the discriminating populace. 
He gracefully accepted that homage to 
his magnanimity, and vanished, with 
charming smiles and bows, from the 
scene of George Ford’s consummated 
disgrace. 

The secret which we had left to his 
keeping, he kept. At the conclusion of 
his trial, when permitted to speak, he 
simply owned his guilt, advancing no 
plea for mercy. 

I was allowed to visit him that same 
evening; his tongue seemed loosened, 
and he now spoke without reserve, but 
always in few words, of matters that I 
had not dared to approach before. He 
spoke of his parents, without the least 
sign of resenting that hard resentment 
which had closed their hearts against 
him. He instinctively comprehended 
it, and sympathised with them. In his 
tender, humble remorse he felt such pro- 
found compassion for them—because of 
the disgrace that he had brought on their 
old age, that he had no pity left for 
himself—because of their lack of it. 

But when he began to speak of the 
positive, daily need they had of the 
dutiful services which he could no longer 
render them, an agony came into his 
eyes, and words failed him—in that 
despairing sense of the irreparableness 
of all guilt, which comes to the con- 
science-stricken. 

He would not have them told the 
secret of his wrongs, in order to bid for 
their greater lenity towards him. 

“They would fret terrible,” said he 
—‘ worsener’n now, even ; and they’m 
frail and old, dear old folk,” added he, 
tenderly. “ Besides,” he continued, after 
a pause, “T can’t believe as I wur mad 
when I done it. No, sir, I knew what 
I war about when I left the poor little 
maid to the door-step, and—and all.” 

Then I spoke of Milly, and asked him 
if he agreed to Mrs. Maurice O’Neil’s 
proposal that she should take entire 
charge of the child henceforth—adopt 
her, in fact ? 


* T don’t know as I can speak to that, 
by rights, sir,” murmured George, his 
face flushing. ; 

I understood him, and replied that he 
had certainly every right in law. 

“Then,” said he, with clear shining 
eyes, “ I cud wish as I might be allowed 
to work for the little maid, so soon as 
I’m free to work. Meantime—why, | 
thank the good lady humbly.” 

I did not quite comprehend George, 
and I said I was glad he felt a return 
of affection for little Milly. 

“Nay, sir,” replied George gently, 
‘*it baint that ; it’s no more’n my duty, 
if so be the law’s so. But it be some- 
thing as I’ve got to do, something as I’m 
let do; and—and I only cud a’ wished 
it wur something harderer’n that. Poor 
little maid! it baint her fault: and to 
think 1 wur that brutal to take and 
leave her to the door-step !” 

The day that George and I had to 
part, he begged me to go to an address 
which he gave me; that of an old sea- 
faring friend of his, down by the water- 
side. 1 was to claim from him a sealed 
packet which George, he could not now 
remember with what intent, had placed 
in his charge, on a certain fatal day. 

“You know what be in it,” said he, 
quietly. He told me to keep it safe, or 
burn it, just as I thought best ; he left 
it entirely to my discretion. 

“For I trust’ee as I love’ee—and 
that’s more’n myself, the Lord knows.” 

George faltered those words just 
before we parted. Then we stood up 
together, parson and convict, young men 
and dear friends, hand grasping hand, 
gazing at each other, the tears rolling 
down our cheeks, for a speechless mo- 
ment. . . . And then I went out and 
left him. 


Three years having come and gone, I 
found myself still the solitary curate of 
Troutlemouth : found myself, I say, for 
as I sat by my little breakfast wreck 
one spring morning, I fell into a dismal 
reverie ; and in the midst of it came, as 
it were, suddenly on myself. I became 
visible to myself, and I saw how lonely, 
weary, and sad I looked. I remember 
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that it was the 27th of March, and Lent 
frowned from a leaden sky. Lent comes, 
I suppose, from Lenz, German for spring, 
but here, in east-windy England, it 
generally falls in mid-winter. 

Locke says the mind is a blank sheet : 
and mine seemed to me that morning 
very blank indeed: I could distinguish 
no hieroglyphics on it. ‘“ Perhaps,” 
thought I, “a little toasting might 
bring out the characters ; a little scorch- 
ing over the cinder-dish whereat the 
witch Memory chafes her withered, 
numbed fingers.” An odd chafing-dish ! 
in which the coals assume strange forms, 
where black spirits and white, red spirits 
and grey, mingle, mingle, mingle. As 
I sat there, doleful and lonely, the 
ashen-hued shapes seemed to predo- 
minate. There was little red, the colour 
of passion; or black, the dye of de- 
spair; or white, the hue of peace. Grey, 
little but grey; the tincture of that 
awful weariness which steals away the 
relish of our existence, the fibre and 
tone of our mind ; sometimes even hope 
from our mind’s mind, which is the 
soul, 

But now something happened. Only 
a blue patch of sky, and a gleam of sun- 
shine that broke into my dull room like 
a burst of music. 

I was not living at the shoemaker’s 
then. I had left my little lodging there 
three years before, when it had become 
painful to me from certain associations ; 
and I had taken one in a tiny row 
facing the sea, with a steep lane going 
up the hill past its back doors. I got 
up and walked to the window. ‘The 
great sullen sea had cleared its face, and 
sparkled and danced to that sun-music ; 
the blue rifts opened and broadened 
all over the sky. 

A cheerful vision came to me of the 
lovely spring world there must be out 
of doors: a world all twinkling with 
tender gold-green sprays in this new 
sunshine. 1 went out in asort of hurry 
to find that which I had pregusted. 
The first person whom I met, that I 
knew, was one whom I had not seen for 
three years, and would rather not have 
seen again for the rest of my life—Mr. 
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Maurice O'Neil. He was riding at full 
speed into the town as I walked out of 
it. He puiled up when I would have 
passed him with a slight salute, and 
cried out: 

“My child is ill! I’m come for the 
doctor. I was never here before; for 
God’s sake, tell me where he lives !” 

His voice was shrill with anguish ; 
he almost sobbed as he spoke. 

I had only to turn, and go back a few 
yards, in order to point out to him my 
friend Wilson’s brown door and brass 
knocker. He galloped on, and I re- 
sumed my walk, which this episode had 
interrupted for but a few minutes. 

I was more moved than surprised by 
that sudden apparition in my path. 
Mrs. Maurice O’ Neil had written to me 
now and then; not often nor effusively ; 
and one of these laconic letters had 
reached me lately. 

I knew that her ailing sister-in-law 
had died at Nice in the winter, and that 
her parents had returned to their Irish 
home. Also that theirseven years’ lease 
of the villa near Troutlemouth was just 
expiring ; and that Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice O'Neil had offered to come down, 
and look after the clearance of their 
belongings from that pretty house, which 
had been deserted for Italy after two or 
three years, and underlet to other tenants. 
Mrs. Maurice O’Neil had begun this 
correspondence in order to tell me, from 
time to time, how little Milly fared. 
The little maid still remained where she 
had been placed at first by this singu- 
larly generous and decided lady. 

George’s parents had appeared very 
well pleased with this arrangement. 
They had had enough to do to keep the 
farm roof over their own old heads, 
obliged as they were to buy the labour 
that George had done on the place. 

A “widow-man,” with a couple of 
children, had taken his post, and helped 
the old farmer ; getting poor pay, it is 
probable, beyond lodging and food for 
himself and his young ones. But the 
old folks had found this work for wage 
a bad exchange for the hearty love-ser- 
vice which their son had given them. 

When George’s prison-term was over, 
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he had at once applied for employment 
in his old seafaring trade. He found it 
without difficulty, among his own and 
his uncle’s friends and shipping con- 
nexions. He was known as a skilful 
mariner, of excellent character, which 
his having been “in trouble” did not 
seem to affect in those quarters. Par- 
tiality and partisanship had no doubt 
set down the affair as an ordinary quar- 
rel, in which the “swell” was in the 
wrong, and Captain George had simply 
“served him out.” At all events, that 
young seaman speedily sailed as the 
skipper of a new little brig called The 
Four Brothers; then making short 
voyages between the Channel Islands 
and different English ports. From the 
first, George transmitted what must have 
been the greatest part of his wages as 
captain of that small craft, to his parents, 
and to me for Milly’s use. 

The Lovely Polly by this time had 
got over her difficulties, and was be- 
ginning to be profitable again to her 
owners. George’s share in her, inhe- 
rited from his wife, he had transferred 
to the little maid, and vested for her 
sole benefit in the hands of trustees. I 
was one, and an old retired merchant 
captain the other. 

Reviewing in my mind this homely 
chronicle, I walked up the lanes and 
down the lanes. I loitered between the 
steep primrose banks, crowned by tas- 
selled hazels, and huge brown hedge- 
row elms, budding tender green all over 
their ancient wrinkled rinds. Or I 
climbed the stiles, and strolled under 
the dappled blue sky, through hillside 
meadows, along the little field-paths 
worn by plodding feet. 

dut the breath of the prime did not 
freshen my winter-jaded nerves as I 
had expected it to do. Every one has 
sometimes, in an east wind or an indi- 
gestion, sudden painful recollections, 
jerks of inconceivable wretchedness ; 
and Mr. Maurice O’Neil had been to me 
as an east wind or an indigestion. I 
had felt vaguely dejected and forlorn 
that morning, but a little sunshine 
medicined the mood which had sucked 
in a month of gloomy weather. Now 
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the closed pages of a true unhappy 
chronicle were abruptly re-opened ; every 
painful detail was making itself visible 
to me again ; and the old self-reproach, 
like the twinge of an old wound, 
punished me with its real smart for 
fantastic discontent. Perhaps that 
quickening of conscience suggested a 
softer thought of the man whose’ dé- 
bonnaire blitheness I had seen so lately 
turned to haggard fear. For I now 
remembered, with shame, that I had not 
expressed the faintest interest in his 
trouble. It appeared that I thought so 
bad a man could not expect the sym- 
pathy, nor deserve the compassion, of so 
good a Christian as myself! 

More and more pained and humbled, 
I walked along miserably, staring down 
on the grassy foot-path till I saw it end 
in the step of a rough grey stile. Then 
I roused myself, and found that I was 
looking down a steep bank into a lane, 
and right across it, over a garden gate, 
at Corner Farm, which stood sideways to 
the lane. The little garden had left off 
looking pleasant since George’s hand 
caressed it no more into trimness and 
prettiness, 

From where I stood, I could see 
beyond the privet hedge the “ widow- 
man’s” round back, stooping over cab- 
bage-beds in the kitchen-garden. Pre- 
sently, a rough-looking girl of twelve 
dawdled out of the house-door, with a 
small boy, in petticoats and a red com- 
forter, holding on to her pinafore. They 
came to the garden gate, stared up at 
me, and then dawdled down the lane, 
leaving the gate open. Evidently the 
“ widow-man’s” children. 

Then I got over the stile, and down 
the bank by the rude steps, and went to 
see how the old folks at the farm did. 
Doors and windows being open, I heard 
the following colloquy :— 

“Tf here he baint !” cried down Mrs, 
Ford from a back window. 

“ Who be he?” growled up Mr. Ford 
from the farm-yard. 

“ Why, parson hisself.” 

She must have seen me coming. I 
wondered a little, but tapped at the 
open door; whereupon Mrs. Ford came 
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pretty nimbly down stairs, in her bon- 
uet. Her smooth fair old face had got 
many a line on it since that September 
day I met her in the garden, smiling 
welcome, with the quarrenders in her 
apron. Yet I thought, even before I 
knew, that something had happened to 
brighten that careworn face as I had 
not seen it brightened for many a day. 

“ Do’ee walk in,” said she, puncti- 
liously hospitable as ever, and feeling in 
her pocket for the key of the parlour 
door. 

“ We’m obliged to keep him locked,” 
she apologized, as she opened it. “ They 
children messes every place dreadful; 
but there ! it baint for long now.” 

Then I sat down on the chintz win- 
dow-seat, and the farmer came in; and 
then, between them, they told me woun- 
«dlerful news. George had always written 
to them about once a month, although 
they never answered him. I had often 
wondered that those simple letters, so 
full of love and duty, failed to reach 
their hearts. But now I found that, 
here a little, and there a little, those 
soft answers to that silent wrath had 
indeed turned it away at last. 

The old couple confessed, as if they 
were ashamed of it, that they had 
written to their son about three weeks 
since. ‘They had told him that if he 
chose to give up a seafaring life and 
return home, bringing the little maid, 
they would look over the past, and not 
cast it up to him that he had brought 
ilisgrace on them. That self-interest 
largely conduced to this relenting mood, 
there could be no doubt. 

“Everything be a going to rack and 
ruin out o’ doors,” groaned the farmer. 
“That there widow-man baint no good 
no more’n nought.” 

* And that there dirty-faced maid of 
his’n, and the little chap,” put in Mrs. 
Ford, “as is a shame to be seen, makes 
more work indoors than their daddy 
saves’ee out.” 

“ Aye,” said the farmer. “ Our George 
cud du more work leften-handed, than 
hur wi’ hur’s tew.” 

“That hur cud,” said the old woman, 
with brightening eyes. ‘Do’ee mind, 


father, that there sack o’ wuts as George 
took and 

“There, mother, that'll do,” said the 
old farmer, gruffly, yet half smiling ; 
“parson doant care to harken to no 
such fulishness ; and we’m forgetting to 
tell him the main pint of the history.” 

But the parson did care, with all his 
heart, to hear the old folks resume those 
fond parental names for one another. 
When “Father” and “ Mother” came 
back to their lips, I knew that son 
George was safe in their hearts again. 

They told me that Mrs. Ford had 
heen just coming to visit me with 
George’s answer, received but yesterday, 
in her pocket. It came out of that 
roomy depét now, and was put into my 
hand. George’s letter was a little 
scrawled (the only sign of agitation in 
it), worded with his usual simplicity, 
and for sweetness a bunch of honey- 
suckle! This is how it ran :— 





“Sr. Herier’s, March —. 


“ Dear Parents,—I am thankful 
for your kind letter just received, which 
have been delayed through absence. In 
answer, I will say as I am undeserving 
of your kind forgiveness, but will labour 
truly for you, dear parents, all the days 
of my life, as is my duty, and joyful so 
to do. I have just settled my affairs 
with my good employers, as have a 
right to expect a warning, and they 
say as I may give up the brig at Bar- 
mouth, but take her first into Troutle- 
mouth. I have arranged with a good 
lady in London as is going to Redhaven, 
and will take the little maid along with 
her, and I to call and fetch her off this 
day week, or thereabouts, and proceed 
immediate on my voyage to you, dear 
parents. So no more at present from 

“Your loving and dutiful Son, 

“Grorce Foro.” 


The wonderful unselfishness, the 
submissive dutifulness, the noble, 
humble penitence, went to my heart, 
which ached with reverence while I 
read. I asked leave to take George’s 
letter home, that I might read it again. 
It was dated eight days ago, and ob- 
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serving that George might now be ex- 
pected hourly, I wished the old folks 
good-bye, and went my way. 

As I passed my friend Wilson’s door, 
I stopped to ask for tidings of the sick 
child, but the doctor was not at home. 
Long before I got back the weather had 
begun to mufile itself in gloomy grey 
again; and by and by the sun went 
down angrily at the edge of a great 
army of clouds, marching up fast from 
the south-west, with great equinoctial 
shouts of wind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Asout nine o’clock the doctor came to 
see me. He had just returned from 
the villa, and he told me that the little 
girl was dead. An attack of croup had 
ended fatally in a few hours. Her 
mother was “very quiet over it,” the 
doctor remarked ; exactly as the police- 
man had done on another occasion. 
But her father was half crazy ; “ going 
on like a madman; I had to give him 
an opiate, and get him to bed, before I 
came away,” said Mr. Wilson. “ Cu- 
tiously enough,” he added, “his frantic 
grief reminded me of that young fellow 
who shot him—George Ford—when he 
lost his wife and his senses. I hope 
Mr. O’Neil’s mania won’t take a homi- 
cidal turn,” 

“ Wilson,” said I, “Captain George 
is returning home. His parents have 
given him leave to come and work on 
the farm. He throws up all his prospects 
to do it.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it’s very 
dutiful of him, I must say. It can’t 
be pleasant to face the neighbours after 
all that’s come and gone; and such a 
nice berth as he gives up, to boot. It’s 
selfish of the old folks, but I respect 
Captain George, and I always did feel 
sorry for him. When is he coming?” 

I told him what I knew, and that 
The Four Brothers might come into the 
bay at any moment. My friend Wilson 
lifted the blind, and gave a weather- 
wise look into the night. 

“I hope not,” quoth he; “I hope 
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she’s no nearer than Redhaven. It’s 
going to blow great guns, and from a 
nasty quarter for any craft in the offing. 
South, with a little west in it. Hark 
to the sea and the wind now !” 

When the doctor left me, half an 
hour later, I opened the door for him; the 
great, boisterous, south-west wind drove 
it in, and nearly knocked us down with 
it. Bang, bang, like two or three 
double-barrels, went every unshut door 
in the house ; and my landlady screamed 
shrilly in the kitchen, as if they had 
shot her. 

As the doctor walked away, I shut 
myself out, and went to the edge of 
the rocky shelf, not many yards beyond 
high-water mark, on which the row of 
little houses was built. I could hardly 
keep my footing there, and held on by 
the railings while I looked out, The 
sea was a waste of foam, ghastly white 
in the semi-darkness. Already huge 
breakers, pursued by the gale, came 
galloping shoreward, with a deep vicious 
bellow like a herd of prairie bulls. 

Low down in the sky a crescent moon 
raced, like some pure frightened spirit, 
through a Walpurgis rout of black, 
monstrous, spectral shapes. 

Presently I dimly discerned, and 
indistinctly heard, in the pauses of the 
wind, a knot of fishermen, who had 
collected on the shingle just below me. 
They were holding forth to one another 
in that slow, grumbling, yarn-spinning 
tone peculiar to these old sea-turtles. 
I made out a word or two; then, 
smitten with fear, I leaned over and 
hailed them. 

** No vessel in distress, is there ?” 

They knew my voice well enough, 
and one of them shouted up in the 
long Westshire draw] : 

“Well, sir, we’m sorry to say as 
there bees.” 

They made me understand that just 
at dusk a small vessel had been seen 
running up past the westward headlands, 
on this side Barmouth, “That she might 
have run into Barmouth if so been the 
tide sarved. Which he doosn’t.” 

“Then where is she now!” | asked, 
in a great dread. 
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“Most like she’s anchored yonder, 
Wes’n-Head ways, a leetle under the 
lee of the clift as runs out. There’s a 
deep place where she might lie a bit, if 
any as is aboard her knows on it. If 
the mune comed out clear, we should 
see her.” 

“ And will she be safe there till this 
wind goes down?” 

The answer came in a slow, fatal, 
wailing shout: “ The wind’s not a-going 
down ; and her anchors casn’t hold her. 
She’ll be in among these here rocks 
and breakers a-bumping herself to bits 
afore sunrise.” 

I cried down once again in my horror, 
* Can nothing be done for her?” 

And all their voices cried back to 
me as one: “ Nothing!” 

The moon never came out clear, but, 
on the contrary, the night grew blacker 
and wilder as it wore; now and then 
slanting sheets of rain drove across the 
inky blank. For many hours I was never 
long absent from that railing at the cliff- 
edge. The terrible breakers thundered 
up the shingles close below me; the 
angry glimmer of their crests was very 
near ; their hissing spray drenched my 
face. I remember that sometimes, 
through the uproar of the weather, I 
heard voices about me, as in a dream. 

Dawn! I knew it was there, creep- 
ing greyly over the flat summit of Shal- 
come Hill, but I never turned to look. 
The feeble light struggled up against the 
strong dark, and I saw at last what I 
had watched away the cruel night to 
see, ‘There she is !”—and even while 
I whispered it, with a great choking 
heart-throb, many voices cried it aloud, 
and I discovered that I had not been a 
solitary watcher. The beach at this end 
was crowded with men and women, 
chiefly the fisher population of Troutle- 
mouth, all turned out to see the wreck. 
Nay, not only to see; to help, if help 
were possible; for the fisher-folk of 
Troutlemouth are brave and kindly. 

A small brig lay rolling and pitching 
heavily, just where the boatmen last 
night had supposed she would lie— 
“* Wes’n-Head ways,” in the deep place 
a little under the lee of the promontory. 
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There was a tremendous sea running ; 
and far as eye could reach it rolled red 
as blood, except the white tops of the 
waves, and the horrible surf in the bay. 
A common sight in rough weather on 
that coast; where the sea takes the 
colour of the soft red rocks it dashes 
over; but it added ghastliness to that 
wild daybreak scene. 

The little vessel tumbled and plunged 
helplessly in that awful sea, which tossed 
her like a cork. She had two anchors 
out, but the furious inshore wind tore 
and wrenched at her as if to drag her 
from that grip on the bottom—as it had 
torn and wrenched at her all night. All 
night long the little craft had held out 
gallantly, but the end was very near. 
Suddenly, at the same instant it seemed, 
both her strained cables snapped, and 
she drove staggering in upon the surf. 
We all saw a man who tried to steer her 
even then, as if to lay her softly on the 
rocks. Clear rays of sunrise touched 
her rag of canvas, and touched the man’s 
face... 

“George Ford! Captain George !” 

Perhaps he heard that shout from the 
beach, through all the horrible din about 
him. But the rudder broke like a carrot, 
and the brig drifted broadside on among 
the surf, and struck again and again, and 
lay there in the windy flashes of sunrise 
“bumping herself to bits among the 
rocks and the breakers.” Zhe Four 
Brothers struck just below where I had 
stood half the night. We could read 
the name plainly enough on her stern 
whenever it was above water. All that 
crowd now ran down the shingles and I 
with it, pressing close to the edge of the 
surf, 

Then Captain George, his hand against 
his mouth, hailed his old friends and 
townsmen : “Can ye cast a rope abuard ?” 

A great cheer went up, and then a 
loud hearty assurance. “All right, 
Captain George, we’m going to try!” 

And we tried—and failed. Again 
and again the wind tossed the rope back 
to us, or an enormous wave caught it 
midway and swept it in. But then, 
quite suddenly, a tall, pale young 
fellow, whom no one had perceived 
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before, seized the wet rope from the big, 
brown, unskilful fists, and grasping it 
with two white hands, strode into the 
surf, Standing like a rock there, up to 
his broad shoulders in it, the great 
furious waves dashing against and over 
him, he flung the rope with unerring 
aim right across the labouring wreck. 
It might have been swept away again by 
the waves had not another of the men 
on board secured it. For Captain George 
seemed strangely slow to profit by the 
success at last achieved, and many 
fancied that his presence of mind was 
failing. 

But I comprehended that momentary 
pause, for I knew that Maurice O’Neil 
had flung the rope ! 

And while they cheered the stranger, 
Captain George had vanished; the 
next moment he was on deck again, 
carrying a burden in his arms. <A 
child, the poor little maid herself, 
crying and clinging to him! We 
saw him resolutely loosen her little arms 
from his neck, wrap her in his pea-coat, 
and carefully and quickly lash a rope 
about her. .. . 

A terrible moment, and then our 
little maid was in the arms of the man 
who bad saved her, who stood fore- 
most, up to his shoulders in the surf, 
and plucked her from it. The next, she 
was passed to me. That cruel surf had 
struck out her senses in an instant, but 
the doctor, who stood close at hand, 
pronounced her “all right,” and half-a- 
dozen motherly fishwives carried her off 
to my landlady. I had taken good care 
to provide for possible needs, and there 
were good fires and store of hot blankets 
in my lodging. 

One after another, the four men that 
composed the crew were passed ashore, 
very little the worse ; and only Captain 
George remained on the wreck. Then 
he stood up, girt the rope about him, 
and jumped overboard. We hauled him 
in with a will, but he had a far worse 
and more dangerous buffeting than the 
rest, and for a moment, as he Jay on the 
beach, I thought that his life was beaten 
outofhim. Butthe strong heart throbbed 
still, and he presently sat up on the 
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shingles among us, looking about with 
dazed eyes. 

When I had settled George comfort- 
ably in my lodging, I went out again to 
inquire for the rest of the shipwrecked 
men. They had been hospitably pro- 
vided for, [ heard, by the doctor, and 
another gentleman or two in the crowd. 
But I heard other tidings than these. 
The man who had been foremost to peril 
his life for others had lost it. He made 
his way out of the throng, I was told, 
just when Captain George sat up on the 
shingles, and looked uncertainly about 
him. Mr. Maurice 0’ Neil (every one knew 
his name now) had been seen, just after- 
wards, walking rather feebly towards a 
little hotel that fronted the beach. Some 
one near the door had observed him 
stop suddenly, put his hand to his breast, 
and fall. He was lifted up and carried 
into the house, and they ran for the 
doctor. 

But Mr. O’Neil had received some 
mortal injury in that reckless expendi- 
ture of his great strength, and internal 
bleeding killed him before the doctor 
stood by the sofa they had laid him 
upon. 

We heard afterwards that he had 
slept but a short time, in spite of the 
strong opiate he swallowed, on the night 
following his child’s death. ‘That he 
had risen before light and gone abroad, 
heedless of the weather ; and must have 
wandered in the restless fever of his 
grief, as far as Troutlemouth beach. 

I carried the tidings to his widow. 
She came to me from where she sat 
alone by her dead child, and I saw the 
key of the silent room in her hand. 
She made no moan, but I thought she 
clenched her fingers on the key, as a 
soldier under the lash clenches his 
teeth on a bullet. I told her how 
nobly he had lost his life, and she 
looked at me with a strange dreary light 
in her tragic eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a steady whisper, 
“you are surprised. You thought that 
you knew him, because you knew his 
faults. You thought he had neither 
heart nor conscience, and wronged him, 
you see. I never did.” 
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Then, perhaps, for the first and last 
time, in human sight and hearing, this 
poor iron-bound soul broke prison for 
an instant. 

“ Never!” she moaned piteously. 
“T never was unjust to you, Maurice, 
for I loved you—I loved you!” 

Her voice, which had hardly risen 
above a whisper, died quite away ; and 
although she let no tears fall, she gently 
put one hand over her eyes. In a very 
few moments she as gently removed it, 
and sat with both hands folded in her 
lap, making no farther outward sign of 
grief,—as “quiet over it” as every one 
had always found her, and would find 
her, probably, henceforth and for ever. 
She went with her dead to Ireland, 
and remained there with her husband’s 
parents. Poor Maurice O’Neil received 
another ovation in his hearse, as it 
passed through the  close-shuttered 
street and respectfully uncovered popu- 
lation of Troutlemouth, on its way to 
Toxeter station. That he should have 
died sublimely, in saving the man who 
had tried to murder him, exalted the 
general admiration of his high courage 
to enthusiastic reverence. And there 
was, consequently, at least, a temporary 
reaction of feeling against Captain 
George, whose crime was beginning to 
be forgotten, and whose shipwreck 
might have revived old neighbourly 
kindness. As for him, the expiatory 
ending of his enemy touched him 
deeply, although he said but few words 
about it, then, or ever. 

He went on his flinty path a brave 
and patient man, serving his parents 
dutifully and humbly all the days of 
their lives, and always behaving as a 
tender father to the child of the man 
and woman who had disgraced him. 

By the time the little maid was 
fifteen (and long after I had left Troutle- 
mouth), both the old folks were dead. 
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Then labourer George might have be- 
come Captain George again, for The Four 
Brothers had been fully insured, and 
her owners bore him no grudge. But 
the man was weary, and wanted peace ; 
and said (in his own way), “Is there 
any peace in ever climbing up the 
climbing wave?” He gave up the old 
home, emigrated to Australia with Milly, 
turned sheep-farmer, and prospered. 

That was three years ago, and in a 
letter I received but a week since, he 
writes that I “shall be glad to hear as 
the little maid have got married, and is 
well and happy.” 

I think I have told this poor little 
tragical history as a confession of my 
own faults, and not as an idle exposure 
of other people’s. I have recorded one 
of the ways in which I learned somewhat 
more swiftness in duty, somewhat more 
slowness in judgment. 

“You thought that you knew him, 
because you knew his faults.” Keen 
and just rebuke! I had always com- 
prehended that the purest soul reflects 
God’s lineaments in some blurred, im- 
perfect way, as a clear stream ruffled by 
the wind mirrors a man’s face. But 
now I began also to perceive how even 
a stagnant soul may reflect the Divine 
Image through breaks in its film of 
selfishness and evil habits; even as in 
a muddy pool half-choked with scum, 
rifts occur in which a man’s face may 
still be visible, in a fragmentary form. 

Forest-leaves are we all, turned by 
the wind of circumstance, each at a 
different angle, to the light of God, and 
the shadow of evil. And the leaves 
blow softly, or are tossed suddenly to- 
gether, or apart; the leaves kiss or 
clash ; the light glistens aslant on this, 
quite full on that: these are rent away 
and vanish; those hang golden in a 
still sunset, and drop....some a 
little, but a little, sooner than the rest. 
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WHEN a serious attack is made upon 
any one person, or any class of persons 
in a community, such as that which 
has been made by the Saturday Review, 
and other journals, upon “Girls of the 
Period,” it is interesting to note the way 
in which society receives it. Some 
people are indignant that the attack 
should have been made at all. They 
have a vague feeling that there is in the 
present style and character of many 
English young ladies something which 
requires reformation ; but they are of- 
fended by the language of the attack, 
and refuse to consider how far it is 
substantially justified by facts. Others 
receive the attack in a different spirit. 
They welcome it, without waiting or 
caring for the defence. Its point tickles 
their spite ; its suggestive word paint- 
ing stimulates their jaded fancy; its 
mere destructiveness feeds and flatters 


their cynicism. But there is a third 
class—the class for whose benefit the 
fair-minded friend of anonymous journal- 
ism is bound to believe that the attack 
was really intended—the class to which 
the persons attacked belong ; the “ Girls 


of the Period” themselves. If there be 
in good society any class of girls such 
as have been depicted, how do they 
receive those microscopic pictures in 
little which the Saturday Jieview has 
drawn of them? 

From a genuine Girl of the Period, 
from a young woman answering com- 
pletely io the description given by the 
Saturday Review, it would, of course, be 
absurd to expect any reply worth hear- 
ing. And perhaps it may be as well 
to say at once that there is not now 
in England, moving in good society, 
any considerable number of girls who 
correspond at all closely, or in any of 
its worst features, to the portraiture of 
the Saturday Review. The names of the 
titled, the ancient, or the otherwise dis- 
tinguished families which constitute the 
really high society in England, are well 


known to every one who moves in that 
society, and to some who do not; and 
the names of those among their daughters 
who behave themselves in the manner 
described by the Saturday Review, and 
its feeble imitators, are almost equally 
well known. And it may be fearlessly 
asserted, that among this set the number 
of such veritable Girls of the Period, the 
number of girls who dress and act with a 
view to amorous effect, talk like Cyprians, 
and otherwise behave themselves inde- 
cently, is very small, and may be reckoned 
on the fingers. The vices of the daughters 
and sisters of this duke or that mar- 
quis, of this statesman or that country 
gentleman, may be notorious, but they 
are happily exceptional. The daughters 
and wives of our nobility and of our 
old houses, of our judges and highest 
professional men, are not on the whole 
either vicious or vulgar. And if we 
choose to say they are, we shall be 
emphatically contradicted by our conti- 
nental neighbours, who are just now 
declaring that they envy us nothing so 
much as our high-bred Englishwomen. 
If the girls depicted by the Saturday 
Review exist anywhere in sufficient 
number to be representative of a class, 
they must be looked for among the 
daughters of our nouveaux riches; whose 
wealth has outstripped their civilization ; 
whose riches have increased, but the 
traditional atmosphere of culture, and 
the inbred habits of decent refinement, 
are lacking. Cotton and shoddy have, no 
doubt, a tendency to breed “ Girls of the 
Period,” and many of the touches of the 
Saturday Review writer can be accounted 
for on no other good-natured hypothesis, 
than that he has a little confused these 
very distinct types of English ladies. 

It would be most unfair towards the 
clever and cultivated writer of the letter 
from a Girl of the Period, in the last 
number of this Magazine, to accept her 
nom de plume as a description of what 
she is. She may be a girl zz this period, 
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but she is no more of it than Miss Cobbe, 
Miss Clough, Miss Jex Blake, Miss 
Davies, or any other earnest English 
gentlewoman. What right then has she 
to reply? Quis vituperavit Herculem ? 
The answer must be, that whether she 
be a girl of the period or not, if she be 
a woman at all, she has a very good right 
to reply, and her answer cannot be pooh- 
poohed. For the attack, whatever may 
have been its first and most direct inten- 
tion, conveys nodoubt an indirect censure 
upon English womanhood in general ; 
and even if the writer of the defence in 
the last number of this Magazine did 
not feel herself personally interested, 
she ought to be allowed to hold a brief 
for her accused sisters. But she does 
feel and profess herself profoundly inter- 
ested. She is a “Lady;” that is to 
say, she belongs to that most neglected 
class of any in Society, “whose grievances 
have hitherto been passed over in si- 
lence.” She owns that most of what 


has been said about the girl of the 
period is true of her and her companions. 
“‘ She knows the deep degradation of the 


life she lives.” She feels she is what 
Falstaff called a thing to thank God on ; 
and in heragony at this real or fancied 
degradation she utters an exceeding 
bitter cry. 

The accusation to which she has 
to reply is, in her own words, “ that 
‘* young ladies are wholly given up to a 
“mad search after pleasure. They care 
“for nothing save dress, extravagance, 
“ and the vanity of personal appearance. 
“They will sacrifice modesty — nay, 
“even decency itself—in their endea- 
‘* vour to secure the only object of their 
“ lives, a rich or noble marriage. They 
“have abandoned the decorous femi- 
“‘ nine ways of their ancestors, and have 
“ adopted a style of life and conversa- 
“tion unbetitting womanhood ; have, 
* in short, ceased being ladies, and have 
“ become fast Girls of the Period.” And 
the substance of her rejoinder is :—that 
the accusation is, in the main, true ; 
but that there are excuses, and there are 
remedies. In the course of this re- 
joinder she takes up three tolerably 
definite positions, and maintains them, 
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if not with entire success, at any rate 
with point and cleverness. Her first 
position is, that there is scarcely any 
alternative for a girl in fashionable 
society between reckless dissipation and a 
convent life. In support of this position 
she sketches the ‘“‘ usual course of a 
“ young lady’s life, who at seventeen 
“ finds herself a member of a prosper- 
“ ous and wealthy family, with a father 
“ and mother still in the prime of life.” 
This young lady finds no field for the 
exercise of her energies within her 
father’s house, because there are many 
servants, and her mother, who is blessed 
with many daughters, only asks for her 
occasional society ; so she looks with- 
out. But outdoor efforts at usefulness 
are defeated by several causes, which 
may be summarized as the want of or- 
ganized institutions, her own inexperi- 
ence, and her mother’s nervous anxiety 
about her health. She then makes an 
attempt to continue her school studies ; 
but this is defeated by her own con- 
sciousness of bad grounding, by frequent 
interruptions, by the derision of her 
family, and by the want of a goal. At 
this critical moment her mother plays a 
Mephistophelean part. To prevent her 
becoming morbid, or a _blue-stocking, 
she plunges her into dissipation ; and 
the conflict between sensuous enjoy- 
ment and her better self must end in 
one of two things—the death of con- 
science, or flight into a convent; the 
world or the veil. English social pre- 
judices make the odds very heavy 
against her choosing the veil, so she 
chooses the world ; and, this done, her 
fast and downward steps—from inno- 
cent enjoyment to silly flirtation, from 
flirtation to vulgar extravagance, from 
extravagance to unconscious and then 
to conscious sensuality, from sensuality 
to secret, subtle, and hideous immo- 
rality—are all the more demoralizing 
in that they are a perpetual betrayal 
of conscience, and all the more passion- 
ate because they are frantic struggles to 
escape from remorse. This biographical 
chapter ended, our ladies’ advocate takes 
up her second position; which is 
that the only remedy for this miserable 
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dilemma is to give girls a practical fune- 
tion; a career. The study of art, she 
says, and self-culture will not provide 
this; they will not satisfy the con- 
science, or give sufficient employment 
to the mind, when followed merely 
as amusements. The professions must 
be opened to those who require and 
desire to make the bread of indepen- 
dence, and for the employment of the 
daughters of our “ upper ten thousand ” 
an organized army of charity is wanted, 
in which each shall have her work and 
her post assigned to her. This is the 
remedy which must be applied to the 
root of the disease ; and without it, or 
something like it, no cure can be effected. 
And this leads to her third position, 
which is, that the education of girls must 
be improved, in order that they may be 
fit for the work to be assigned to them. 
For this purpose additional instruments 
and means of education are required, 
such as the new College for Ladies, and 
particularly the present subjects of girls’ 
education must be modified ; and their 
mode of studying must be reformed. In 
short, work for women, and the prepa- 
ration of women for that work by means 
of education, are the remedies which 
this “ Girl of the Period” proposes. 

No man of sensibility can help being 
touched by the tenor of this reply. 
There is no evasion here, no recrimina- 
tion, no bold and baseless contradiction, 
no logomachy of any kind. To the 
bitter charges and exhortations of her 
accusers with which the air has for 
months been ringing,—“ You are idle! 
You are dissipated ! You are dissolute ! 
You must mend your ways, but not in 
a nunnery! You must remain in the 
world, but have a better savour !””—this 
our first articulate Girl of the Period 
replies, with all the fierce eagerness of 
soul-hunger, “ We own it! We are all 
that you say! We are the bad things 
that you call us! We want to mend ; 
to be in the world, but not of it! But 
we have nothing todo! Only give us 
one chance! Give us work, for God’s 
sake, and teach us how to do it!” This 
hunger for movement in the world— 
this passionate craving to burst the 
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bonds which hold the pupa, woman, and 
to emerge in the likeness of the worker, 
man, is no new thing. There has, per-. 
haps, seldom been in England a family 
of three or four daughters among whom 

there was not at least one whose imagi- 

nation, at some period of her life, 

revolted impotently against her woman- 

hood, and made her burn to be a man. 

But it is a comparatively new thing 

that this dumb, spasmodic, intermittent 

feeling should take articulate form, and 

become a continuous, swelling, earnest, 

and almost threatening cry. We cannot, 

we dare not stop our ears, and refuse to 

listen to it. We must give it a patient 

and a thoughtful hearing. Even those 

among us who do not believe that there 

is any sufficient cause for this cry, should 

remember that there are no agonies 

greater than some which are purely hys- 

terieal. 

One of the most questionable of the 
three positions occupied by the writer of 
this letter, is the second—that if we 
want girls to improve, but to remain in 
the world, we must give them a prac- 
tical work in the world, like that of 
men. This she tries to prove by a 
clever monograph—for she must not 
flatter herself that any one will suppose 
that her little sketch really represents 
an ordinary young lady’s biography. 
If it be drawn from the life at all, it is, 
probably, a mosaic ; or, at best, it only 
represents one, and that a most ex- 
ceptional, experience. This monograph 
endeavours to prove that girls have 
nothing to do, by bringing together in 
one case almost all the difficulties which 
might beset any number of attempts of 
any number of rather weak-spirited girls 
to be useful. The occurrence of no one 
of these obstacles is improbable; but the 
combination of such a mass of difficulties 
in the way of one girl, really anxious to 
do well, is most improbable. She must 
indeed be a faint or half-hearted lover of 
the good who would try to be useful in 
so many directions, and be rebuffed in 
all. English girls are not usually of 
that calibre; nor are the fates often so 
adverse to one heroine. There is plenty 
of work for the ablest women at home, 
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in the parish, in literature, in self-culture, 
and in discharging the reasonabledemands 
of society, without the need of orga- 
nizing a huge army of Sisters of Charity 
in order to give our women careers. The 
truth is, that the ladies’ cry for more 
work refers not so much to the amount 
that there is for them to do, as to the 
quality of what they have to do. Some 
are inclined to rebel against the domestic 
and lighter social duties, and to demand 
a more public stage of action. They 
forget that these are not unworthy duties, 
if discharged in a worthy spirit, with 
judgment, method, charity, and all the 
other excellences of a well-disciplined 
mind, Thousands of most highly trained 
men spend their lives in discharging 
duties which in respect of grandeur are 
no finer than the light offices which the 
souls of these ladies loathe. Pettiness 
does not consist in doing petty things ; 
but in doing them in a petty spirit. 

It may be a consolation to us, when 
reflecting on the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to provide such careers for women 
on a large scale, on the futility of all the 
suggestions for that purpose made by 
the supporters of this theory (not ex- 
cluding that of our “Girl of the Period”), 
and on the doubtfulness of the gain to 
society at large if such suggestions could 
be carried out, to bethink ourselves that 
no such provision is really necessary. ‘The 
fact is, that two alternatives lie open to 
the would-be reformers of women. Shall 
they agitate for social and political 
chanzes, in order to get careers for their 
protéyées which may stimulate them to 
improve their minds? or shall they set 
their hands to the task of providing for 
them a better education, so as to fit 
them to do their duty, in whatever state 
they may be placed, with thoughtful 
intelligence ? Shall they run our daugh- 
ters through the gauntlet of public life, 
in the conviction that that great trial 
will eventually convince them of the 
necessity of self-culture? or shall they 
begin at the other end, providing the 
means of cu'ture for them, in the firm 
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faith that that is not only the way to 
keep their minds innocent and quiet, 
but also to procure for them whatever is 
desirable of enlarged spheres of work 
and usefulness, by showing how well 
they can discharge the duties which 
society has already assigned them? The 
first of these is the line of Miss Lydia 
Becker; the second, of Miss Emily 
Davies. And, without wishing to dis- 
parage unduly the efforts of any earnest 
woman for what she believes to be the 
improvement of her sex, a thoughtful 
man must feel that the second is of the 
two the wiser course ; the one which is 
most practical, most sensible, least dan- 
gerous, and most likely to secure the 
sympathy of the mass of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. The revelations of 
the state of girls’ education made in the 
Reports of the Schools’ Inquiry Com- 
mission ; of its deplorable hollowness, 
irregularity, expense, and superticiality ; 
of its utter inadequacy in respect of the 
means, the matter, and the manner of 
instruction, may convince those who 
could not, or would not, believe it be- 
fore, how great a reform is wanted. 

Ilere, then, is work for the Girl of the 
Period. If she cannot be a pattern, 
let her at least be useful as a beacon. 
If it is too late for her to free herself 
from the despotism of ignorance—if 
she must remain the wretched thrall 
of those fatal syrens “ the accomplish- 
ments,”—let her at least try to save her 
younger sisters and nieces from such a 
fate. Let her drop political and social 
agitation, which alienate from her cause 
even sympathetic and generous men ; 
and let her bend all her faculties to the 
task of winning a better education for 
her sex. Let her coax, plead, write, 
and influence by all possible means the 
conscience or the feelings of fathers and 
brothers. Let her leave crying to society 
that she has nothing to do, and busy 
herself with helping to secure that no 
such misfortune shall await the rising 
generation of Englishwomen. 





JOHN 


In the January number of this Maga- 
zine, a few brief pages were devoted to 
commemorate a departed glory of the 
English Church—poet, historian, theo- 
logian, in one—the lamented Dean 
Milman. It is by a not unfitting se- 
quence that a like passing notice should 
be given to another, who stood on an 
eminence apart, yet hardly, in its way, 
less exalted ; and whose career, though 
filling a smaller space in the social and 
literary world, yet has a brightuess and 
instruction of its own. ‘There were few 
for whose genius and character the Dean 
of St. Paul’s expressed a deeper regard 
and veneration than for John Keble. 
Long before the author of the ‘Christian 
Year” had become famous, his prescient 
eye had observed that ‘‘ Keble was some- 
how unlike any one else ;”* and there 
were few occasions on which his friends 
remembered him to have given way to a 
warmer feeling of indignation than when, 
by a narrow prejudice, he found himself 
excluded after Keble’s death from join- 
ing in the general tribute of admiration 
for his memory. 

It is not our intention to go through 
the incidents of Keble’s life. They are 
told so simply and pathetically by Sir 
John Coleridge in the charming volume 
which unconsciously enshrines the me- 
mory of the biographer as well as of the 
hero, that it would be difficult to do 
them justice by any partial extracts. 
Once more, after a lapse of more than 
twenty years, that little circle at Corpus 
College is brought before us by the same 
gracious hand that sketched it in the 
first chapter of Arnold’s “ Life ;” and 
those who there made acquaintance with 
that happy group of Oxford friends 
will rejoice to meet them once again in 
the downward vale of years as they are 
here represented. Once again we find 


1A Memoir of the Rev. J. Keble, late 
Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 
T. Coleridge, D.C.L. 

* Newman's Apologia, p. 76. 
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the Judge to whom, and from whom, 
Arnold was constantly appealing, still 
presiding as the gentle umpire in the 
disputes which were waged, perhaps less 
vehemently, but not less constantly, 
in the more strictly ecclesiastical circle 
to which he more properly belonged. 
Others, as with a graceful humility he 
indicates, may fill up the outline which 
he has drawn, but the outline could have 
been drawn by no one but himself. 

I. There are three separate existences 
in Keble’s career. One is that of which 
this volume will probably be the chief 
revelation—his parochial ministrations at 
Hursley. It is impossible not to express 
a momentary wonder at the fact that 
not only no Government but no Prelate 
should have offered to Keble the tribute 
of one of those cathedral positions which 
need only to be filled worthily in order 
to be the chief glory of the Church 
of England, instead of being, as they 
have at different times and places been, 
a burden and a reproach. So however 
it was not to be, and we may well con- 
sole ourselves with the dramatic and 
perfect unity given to his life by its 
concentration on one retired spot, which 
will henceforth be the object of many a 
pilgrimage from all parts of the world 
to which the Anglo-Saxon race extends. 
In that humble Hampshire parish, en- 
nobled only by one other well-known 
name which awakens far other associa- 
tions—that of Richard Cromwell,! the 
second Lord Protector — were spent 
thirty years of his blameless life. 

Considering his world-wide fame, con- 
sidering also his deep interest in the 
questions which agitated the ecclesias- 


1 Richard Cromwell married the daughter 
of the owner of Hursley, and is buried in 
Hursley Church. It is perhaps significant of 
the exclusiveness of Keble’s sympathies that 
his letters and poems contain no allusion to 
a memory which must have been constantly 
before him, and which, though belonging to a 
commonplace character, contains elements as 
poetical as ever belonged to fallen greatness. 
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tical mind, and the respect in which 
on those questions he was held as an 
oracle by half the English clergy, there 
is something inexpressibly touching in 
the quiet unostentatious humility with 
which he contented himself with his 
limited sphere, occupying himself with 
the mischievous pranks of “Ja. B.” and 
“Dick H.,” or the sorrows and trials 
of “J. L. and poor dear W. B.,” as though 
there were no other cares, no other 
concerns than those of the cottagers of 
the Hampshire downs. It may be worth 
while to give one or two examples of 
this phase of his life. They may be 
common to many other pastors, but not 
the less to be noticed in him. 


“ He did not confine himself to the Church 
Catechism. He thought any opportunity of 
display by the children was much to be avoided ; 
he therefore prepared them carefully before- 
hand in the questions he meant to ask ; if one 
could not answer a question, he did not put it 
to another, but helped the one who failed ; 
he always repeated the answers aloud, that the 
_— might follow the subject intelligently. 

fe usually took a short portion, whether of 
the Catechism or Scripture ; and when the 
catechising ended, lectured from the pulpit on 
what had been the subject of his questioning.” 

“His was trily a ministry of consolation, 
and of cheering ; he had consideration for all 
the special cirenmstances of each person under 
his charge. There was, for example, a poor 
cripple, deaf and dumb, whom he constantly 
found time to visit, because the man thought 
he could understand the motion of his lips ; 
and he would hold conversations with him 
besides, by writing on a slate ; then to amuse 
him in his sulitary life, he would set him sums 
on the slate when he went away, and look 
them over at his next visit, and correct them. 

“ He ‘made friends,’ one may say, with the 
inmates of the workhouse, especially the old 
men, and was frequent in his visits there. He 
got them to the daily services, and, seating 
them on the front benches, addressed himself 
specially to them. as he read the Second Lesson, 
reading slowly, and with pauses, almost as if 
he were alone with them, and were speaking 
to them.” 

“ His manner of reading the Scriptures was 
remarkable: so simple, that your first im- 
pression of it was that it was the reading oi a 
very intelligent and reverent child, yet so 
good, that he made you understand them 
more, I think, than any one else. At the same 
time he conveyed to you in some measure 
his own feeling of reverence.” 

‘** His hand would in prayer be raised so as 
to overshadow his eyes, or his voice would 
sink. Once a friend was about to read to him 
the daily prayers used by a poor Italian woman ; 
he raised his hand to his forehead in the way 


I speak of, caught a low chair, and knelt on 
it, as if that were the only proper position for 
him while the prayers were read.” 


If. Immediately springing out of 
this homely work, and soaring into quite 
other regions, is his career as a poet. 
We do not propose to review the whole 
texture and substance of those remark- 
able books, of which one at least has 
become, it may be truly affirmed, a for- 
mulary of the Church of England. The 
“Christian Year” has taken its place— 
certainly for this generation—next to 
the Authorized Version and the Prayer- 
Book, far above the Homilies and the 
Articles. For one who would enforce 
an argument or defend a text by 
quoting the Eleventh Article or the 
Homily on Charity, there are a hundred 
who would appeal to the “Christian 
Year.” And it has reached far beyond 
the limits of the Established Church. 
Wherever English religion spreads, there 
also is found this little volume. It is 
within the memory of the present writer, 
that, on a Sunday in the desert of 
Mount Sinai, where books were naturally 
of the fewest, of four British travellers— 
two of them were Scotsmen—it was 
found that three had in their small 
travelling library brought out with 
them the “Christian Year.” In the 
sermon of a distinguished Presbyterian 
preacher, on the “ Religion of Common 
Life,” the chief illustration was bor- 
rowed not from the “ Westminster Con- 
fession ” or from the “ Paraphrases,” 
but from the stanza, 


“ The trivial round, the daily task,” &c. 


In the Crimean war, some fanatical 
chaplain had opposed the introduction 
of the “Christian Year” into the hos- 
pitals; but by the next arrival from 
England was a whole cargo of “Chris- 
tian Years” brought by the daughter of 
the greatest of Scottish divines—Dr. 
Chalmers. 

It has attained this recognised piace 
without synodical authority, without en- 
forced subscription : simply by its own 
intrinsic force and beauty. What were 
the special peculiarities! wherein that 


1 These more special characteristics of 
Keble’s poctry have been so admirably and fully 
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force and beauty lay have been described 
so fully elsewhere, that it may be suf- 
ficient here to dwell on some of the 
more general characteristics of Keble’s 
poetical career which have not been 
adequately noticed. 

First, it was a volume of genuine 
poetry. Keble was not merely, like 
Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley, a writer 
of hymns. He was areal poet. Their 
hymns, no doubt, have occasional flashes 
of poetry, but their main object is 
didactic, devotional, theological. Not 
so the “Christian Year,” the “ Lyra In- 
nocentium,” or the “ Psalter.” Very few 
of his verses can be used in public 
worship. His hymns are the exception. 
His originality lies in the fact that 
whilst the subjects which he touches 
are for the most part consecrated by 
religious usage or Biblical allusion, 
yet he grasps them not chiefly or exclu- 
sively as a theologian, or a Church- 
man, but as a poet. This at once 


carried him into a highersphere. What- 
ever there is of the universal element 
in poetry, as distinct from prose, that 


is found throughout these volumes. 
Of the “Lyra Innocentium,” we agree 
with Sir John Coleridge, that whilst its 
more limited range of subjects, and 
perhaps its more subtle turn of thought, 
will always exclude it from the rank 
occupied by the “Christian Year,” it 
has more of the true fire of genius, 
more of the true rush of poetic diction. 
The “ Psalter” again differs essentially 
from Sternhold and Hopkins, Tate and 
Brady, not merely in execution, but in 
design. It is the only English example 
of a rendering of Hebrew poetry by one 
who was himself a poet, with the full 
appreciation of the poetical thought as 
well as of the spiritual life which lies 
enshrined in the deep places of the 
Psalter. A striking instance of this is 
the version of the 93d Psalm. The 
general subject of that Psalm must be 
obvious to every one in any translation, 
however meagre. But it required the 
magic touch of a kindred spirit to bring 


described by Professor Shairp in his delightful 
little volume, “Keble and the Christian 
Year,” that it is needless to go over them 


again, 
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out of the rugged Hebrew sentences the 
splendour and beauty of the dashing 
and breaking waves, which doubtless 
was intended, though shrouded in that 
archaic tongue from less keen observers. 

Keble, in the best sense of the word, 
was not a sacred but a secular poet. 
It is not David only, but the Sibyl 
whose accents we catch in his inspira- 
tions. The “sword in myrtle drest” of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, “ the many- 
twinkling smile of ocean” from A‘s- 
chylus, are images as familiar to him 
as “ Bethlehem’s glade,” or “ Carmel’s 
haunted strand.” Not George Herbert, 
or Cowper, but Wordsworth, Scott, and 
perhaps more than all, Southey,’ are the 
English poets that kindled his flame, 
and coloured his diction. The beautiful 
stanza, ‘‘ Why so stately, maiden fair ?” 
and the whole poem on “ May Gar- 
lands,” might have been written by the 
least theological of men. The allusions 
to nature are even superabundantly in- 
woven with the most sacred subjects. 
Occasionally a thought of much force 
and sublimity is lost by its entangle- 
ment in some merely passing phase 
of cloud or shadow. The descrip- 
tions of natural scenery display a depth 
of poetical intuition very rarely vouch- 
safed to any man. The exactness of 
the descriptions of Palestine have been 
noted and verified on the spot, as 
very few such descriptions ever have 
been. There are not above two or 
three failures, even in turns of ex- 
pression. One example of this minute 
accuracy is so striking as to deserve 
special record. Amongst the features of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, one which 
most arrests the attention is the belt 
of oleanders which surrounds its shores. 
But this remarkable characteristic had, 
as far as we know, entirely escaped the 
observation of all travellers before the 
beginning of this century; and, if we 
are not mistaken, the first published 


1 How familiar Southey’s poetry was to 
Keble’s circle appears from the recognised 
name of the “Simorg,” given to their friend 
Dyson. Alas! how few of the present gene- 
ration will appreciate that exquisite recollec- 
tion oi the ‘‘ Bird ot Ages.” 
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notice of it was in that line of the 
“Christian Year”— 
* All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms?! red and bright—” 
by one who had never seen them, and 
who must have derived his knowledge 
of them from careful cross-examination 
of some traveller from the Holy Land. 
Jt was an instance of his curious shy- 
ness that, when complimented on this 
singular accuracy of description of the 
{foly Land, he replied, “It was by a 
lappy accident.” Not less precise, if 
we knew exactly where to look for the 
original spots which suggested them, 
are his descriptions of the scenery of 
England. With the single exception 
of the allusion to the rocky isthmus at 
the Land’s End said to be found in the 
lines, 
“Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 
*T wixt two unbounded seas I stand,” 


there is probably no local touch through 
the whole of the poems of the two 


Wesleys. But Oxford, Bagley Wood, 


and the neighbourhood of Hursley, 
might, we are sure, be traced through 


hundreds of lines, both in the * Chris- 
tian Year” and the “ Lyra Innocentium ;” 
and we trust that, before it be too late, 
those of this generation who alone have 
it in their power to preserve the 
tradition, will duly record it in each 
particular case where it can be 
covered, 

It wili be remembered that the only 
purely secular function which he was 
called to perform was that of Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. His lectures, as 
Sir John Coleridge feelingly remarks, 
are buried in the tomb of the dead 
language which it was reserved for his 
distinguished godson, Matthew Arnold, 
to break through. But there are still 
living those with whom his discharge 
of one of his duties left a far livelier 
recollection than his Latin lectures. It 
was part of his office to correct the 
poems which during his tenure of it 


1 In all the early editions these were in a 
note erroncously called *‘ rhododendron.” — It 
was not till after his attention had been called 
to it, that, we think in the 72d edition, it was 
altered to *‘ vleander.” 


dis- ; 
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obtained the Newdigate Prize. One of 
those young authors still retains so fresh 
and so characteristic a remembrance of 
his intercourse with the Professor, even 
then venerable in his eyes, that it may 
be worth recording. He recalls, after 
the lapse of more than thirty years, the 
quiet kindness of manner, the bright 
twinkling eye illuminating that other- 
wise inexpressive countenance, which 
greeted the bashful student on his 
entrance into the Professor’s presence, 
One touch after another was given to 
the juvenile verses, substituting for this 
or that awkward phrase graceful turns 
of expression all his own :— 


“Ts there a spot where earth’s dim daylight 
falls,” 
has the delicate colour of the “ Chris- 
tian Year” all over. In adding the 
expression, 
“Where shale, air, waters—’ 


he dwelt with all the ardour of the 
keenest critic on the curious subtlety of 
language, by which “ water” suggests all 
that is prosaic, aud “ waters” all that 
is poetical. 

“The heavens all gloom, the wearied earth 

all crime ;” 

how powerfully does this embody the 
feeling of the tifteenth century! “The 
storicd Sphinx,” * India’s occan floods ;” 
how vivid are these touches* of the 
phenomena of India and of Egypt! 


“The wandering Israelite, from year to year, 
Sees the Redeemer’s conquering wheels draw 
near” — 


how thoroughly here is Southey’s lan- 
guage caught; how thoroughly, too, the 
Judaic as contrasted with the Christian 
Advent! And it may be added, though 
not directly bearing on the present topic, 
how delighted was his youthiul hearer 
to perceive the sympathetic warmth with 
which, at a certain point in the poem, 
he said, “ Ab, surely this was suggested 
by Dr. Arnold’s sermon on ‘the Egyp- 
tians whom ye have seen to-day, ye 
shall see no more again for ever.’”! This 


1 It may perhaps be added, that on glancing 
at a note to this poem, which cited from 
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allusion was the more felt as showing 
his recollection of the friend from whom 
at that time he was so strangely alienated. 

This leads to a further remark on 
this poetical phase of Keble’s character. 
How retired was his pastoral life we 
have seen ; how narrow his ecclesiastical 
life will be seen hereafter. But as a 
poet he not only touched the great 
world of literature, but he also was a 
free-minded, free-speaking thinker. It 
may not be without interest to give a 
few instances of this broad and philo- 
sophic vein in the poet, the more 
striking from their contrast with his 
opposite tendencies in connexion with 
his ecclesiastical party. 

Even in mere form, it has been else- 
where remarked that his poems afford 
one of the most signal instances of 
“freely handling” the subjects of the 
sacred history “in a becoming spirit,” 
and speaking of them in the same terms 
as he would have used in describing any 
any other remarkable course of events. 
The offence which was given by Dean 
Milman venturing to call Abraham a 
sheikh, or by another theologian ven- 
turing to speak of Joshua’s war as “ the 
Conquest of Palestine,” was in fact re- 
peated again and again in the “ Christian 
Year ” and the “ Lyra Innocentium.” 

That eagerness to give the local 
colour of the sacred events, which runs 
through these volumes, is the “ first 
step which costs everything” in the 
attempt to treat these august topics 
historically, and not dogmatically. 

“The rude sandy lea, 


Where stately Jordan flows by many a 
palm——” 
“Green lake, and cedar tuft, and spicy glade, 
Shaking their dewy tresses now the storm 
is laid ;” 
7 “The cell 
In Kedron’s storied dell ;” 


‘*The vaulted cells where martyr’d seers of 
old 


Far in the rocky walls of Sion sleep.” 





Tennyson's “Palace of Art,” but without 
naming the poet, the line, 
“ Who shuts love out shall be shut out from 
love,” 
he remarked, “Shakspeare?” The Laureate 
will forgive this ignorance of his poem in con- 
sideration of the grandeur of the comparison. 
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These are the touches which prepared 
the way for “ Essays and Reviews,” for 
Ewal, and for Ewal’s admirers. The 
Biblical scenery is treated graphically as ~ 
real scenery, the Biblical history and 
poetry as real history and poetry: the 
wall of partition between things sacred 
and things secular is broken down; 
the dogmatist, the allegorist, have dis- 
appeared ; the critic and the poet have 
stepped into their place. 


**Q for a sculptor’s hand, 
* That thou might’st take thy stand, 
Thy wild hair floating on the Eastern breeze.” 


This is the true poetic fire of Gray’s 
“ Bard,” not the conventional language 
which approached the Biblical seers 
with bated breath and vague surmises 
a hundred years ago. 

Look at the spirited song of the 
manna gatherers :— 


“The moist pearls now bestrewing 

Thymy slope and rushy vale ; 

Comrades—what our sires have told us, 
Watch and wait, for it will come ; 

Not by manna showers at morning 
Shall our wants be then supplied ; 

But a strange pale gold adorning 
Many a tufted mountain side.” 


This is the tone, not of the mystical 
commentators, but of Macaulay’s ‘* Lays.” 
This is not the rigid line of demarcation 
between the natural and supernatural ; 
it is the recognition of the common 
element in both, which, however much 
acknowledged in Germany, English theo- 
logy has been so slow to allow. 

Take again the questions of doctrine. 
There is nothing which the high eccle- 
siastical party has guarded so jealously 
as the hypothesis that our Lord’s nature 
excluded all imperfections of human 
knowledge ; that He was made unlike 
to us, not only in sinlessness, but 
in all respects. No hypothesis has 
caused such scruples and alarms in 
timid minds at the advance of criticism 
which has ventured to explore the 
authorship of the Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament irrespectively of the 
references to them in the Gospel dis- 
courses. Strongly as this hypothesis 
was maintained by Keble in his prose 
writings, it is entirely surrendered in the 
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freer—shall we not say sounder !—atmo- 
sphere of his poetry. 


** Was not our Lord a little child, 

Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mete mild 
Instructed day by day ?” 


Or again— 


‘*’en He who reads the heart, 
Knows what He gave and what we lost, ... 

By a short pang of wonder cross’d 

Seems at the sight to start.” 


No one who enters into the spirit of 
these lines can fail to see that the 
whole question of gradual, imperfect, 
partial knowledge in the Divine Person 
to whom they relate is conceded by 
them, and that with this the door is at 
once opened to the honest critical re- 
searches of modern times. 

Again, it will be remembered how 
keen was the horror with which, as a 
theologian, he regarded the hope ex- 
pressed by Origen and Tillotson of the 
final restoration of lost souls, and which 
penetrated into more than one of his 
best-known poems. Yet even here the 
voice of nature has made itself heard 
above the demands of theology. Look 
at the beautiful poem on the “ Water- 
fall” in the “Lyra Innocentium,” where 
he realizes as vividly as Mr. Wilson 
himself the impossibility of dooming 
to an everlasting ruin all the dwarfed 
and stunted spirits of our common 
humanity :— 


«How should Grace 
One living gem disown, 


One pearly mote, one diamond small, 
One sparkle of the unearthly light ? 

Go where the waters fall, 

Sheer from the mountain's height— 


Mark how a thousand streams in one, — 
One in a thousand on they fare. . .. 


Now round the rock, now mounting o’er, 
In lawless dance they win their way, 
Still seeming more and more 
To swell as we survey, 


They rush and roar—they whirl and leap, 
Not wilder drives the wintry storm. 

Yet a strong law they keep, 

Strange powers their course inform. 


Even so the mighty skyborn stream 
Its living waters from above, 

All marr’d and broken seem, 

No union and no love. 
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Yet in dim caves they softly blend 
In dreams of mortals unespied : 
One is their awful end, 
One their unfailing Guide. 
Scorn not one drop ; of drops the shower 
Is made, of showers the waterfall ; 
Of children’s souls the Power 
Doomed to be Queen of all.” 


Veiled as the thought is in poetic 
imagery, it is clear that its whole 
tendency is to embrace within the 
Divine compassion the great mass of 
human spirits, however wild and hopeless 
their present course may seem to be. 

In like deviation from the rigid eccle- 
siastical view of many of the Patristic 
and all the scholastic divines, is the tone 
in which he speaks of the ancient world. 


‘* Now of Thy love we deem, 
As of an ocean vast, 

Mounting in tides against the stream 
Of ages gone and past.” 
“That warning still and deep, 

At which high spirits of old would start, 
Even from their pagan sleep.” 

“© Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but Thine: with Thee 
all beauty glows.” 

Again, it will be remembered how 
tenaciously the school to which he 
belonged has clung to the necessity of 
dogmatic Articles, and to the terrible 
anathemas of the Athanasian Creed on 
those who deviate from the minute 
expressions of the theology of the eighth 
century. But what a totally different 
atmosphere do we breathe, when in these 
noble poems we read what he there 
represents as the one essential condition 
of peace and salvation !— 

‘¢____ Tn one blaze of charity 

Care and remorse are lost, like motes in 

light divine ;.... 

Whole years of folly we outlive 

In vo unerring sight, who measures Life by 

ove. 


“* Lord, and what shall this man do?’ 
Ask’st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 
If his love for Christ be true, 
Christ hath told thee of his end : 
This is he whom God approves, 
This is he whom Jesus loves.” 


* Wouldst thou the life of souls discern ? 
Nor human wisdom nor divine 
Helps thee by aught beside to learn ; 
Love is life’s only sign.” 


Truly this is the spirit of the 13th 
chapter of the lst Epistle to the Corin- 
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thians. It is the very opposite of the 
spirit of those who have made not moral 
excellence but technical forms of belief 
the one test of safety. 

Again, the doubts and difficulties 
which in the rude conflict of theologi- 
cal controversy are usually ascribed to 
corrupt motives and the like, are treated 
in his * Ode on St. Thomas’s Day” with 
a tenderness worthy of Arnold and of 
Professor Jowett. 

“ Ts there on earth a spirit frail, 

Who fears to take their word ; 
Scarce daring through the twilight pale, 
To think he sees the Lord ? 
With eyes too tremblingly awake 
To bear with dimness for His sake ? 
Read and confess the Hand Divine 

That drew thy likeness here so true in every 

line.” 

And the beautiful analysis of the 
character and position of Barnabas, 
which is one of the masterpieces of 

tenan’s work on the Apostles, is all 
but anticipated in the lines on that saint 
in the “ Christian Year: ”— 


“ Never so blest, as when in Jesus’ roll 


They write some hero-soul, _ 
More pleased “— his brightening road 


To wait, than if their own with all his 
radiance glow’d.” 
Such a keen discrimination of the 
gifts and relations of the Apostles be- 
longs to the true modern element of 
theology, not to the conventional theo- 
ries of former days. 

And with regard to the more special 
peculiarities of the High Church school, 
it is remarkable how at every turn he 
broke away from them in his poetry. 
It is enough to refer to the justification 
of marriage as against celibacy in the 
Ode on the Wednesday in Passion 
Week ; the glorification of the religion 
of common against conventual life in 
his Morning Hymn, and in his Ode on 
St. Matthew’s Day. The contending 
polemic schools have themselves called 
attention to the well-known lines on the 
Eucharist in the poem on Gunpowder 
Treason. It is clear that, whatever 
may have been the subtle theological 
dogma which he may have held on the 
subject, the whole drift of that passage, 
which no verbal alteration can oblite- 
rate, is to exalt the moral and spiritual 
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elements of that ordinance above those 
physical and local attributes on which 
later developments of his school have 
so exclusively dwelt. 

These instances might be multiplied 
to any extent. It would, of course, be 
preposterous to press each line of poetry 
into an argument. But the whole result 
is to show how far nobler, purer, and 
loftier was what may be called the 
natural element of the poet’s mind, 
than the artificial distinctions in which 
he became involved as a partisan and 
as a controversialist. This is no rare 
phenomenon. Who has not felt it hard 
to recognise the author of the “ Paradise 
Lost” and of the “ Penseroso” in the 
polemical treatises on Divorce and 
on the Execution of Charles [.? 
Who does not know the immeasurable 
contrast between Wordsworth the poet 
of nature and of the human heart, and 
Wordsworth the narrow Tory and High 
Churchman of his later days? Let us 
hope that in all these cases it is the poet 
who is the real man—the theologian 
and politician only the temporary mask 
and phase. 

III. To this phase, however, we must 
for a few moments turn. Not that even 
here he was a mere polemic. It is 
pleasant to think that the “quietness 
of confidence” which was the strength 
of his personal and pastoral life, also 
moderated the exclusiveness of his theo- 
logical career; and that the soaring 
genius of the poet raised him, more 
than any other ecclesiastical writer of 
his school, above the paltry conflicts of 
party. He never took active steps in 
the prosecutions and personal attacks 
by which the High Church school 
has distinguished itself in later years, 
It should always be remembered that 
the compromise which most nearly suc- 
ceeded in healing the long and fierce 
controversy in the University of Ox- 
ford concerning the salary of the Greek 
Professor, was brought about by him. 
The wild spirits that had been roused 
by that controversy were indeed beyond 
his power to control ; but it is not less 
to be borne in mind that the counsel 
which they refused proceeded from 
the gentle oracle of Hursley. Amongst 
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his prose works must be also re- 
corded as belonging to no party his 
laborious and on the whole impartial 
edition of Hooker. The Catholic and 
philosophic, or, as his enemies would 
call them, the latitudinarian and Erastian 
leanings of the greatest of English 
divines, distasteful as they must in 
every respect have been to the editor, 
were not concealed ; and the whole work 
is one of patient scholarlike care. 
The same exact labour appears in his 
“ Life of Bishop Wilson.” Every date, 
every name, every locality is verified to 
the utmost. And there also is the same 
candid statement of facts, which must 
have been as unwelcome to the mere 
Oxford ecclesiologist, as they are wel- 
come to the student of religious history 
on a larger scale. Not only are the 
good bishop’s slight irregularities at 
college, and his enforcements of the 
eccentric discipline! of the Isle of Man, 
carefully recorded, but all those various 
shades of his character which bring out 
his connexion with the tendencies of 
his time least loved by modern High 
Churchmen. Such were his admiration 
for William III.; his indifference to 
scenery and architecture ; his “ suffer- 
“ing the holy and venerable building 
‘tin which he was enthroned to fall 
** into hopeless decay ;” his “ willingness 
“to let his people look at the different 
“aspects in which truths, and religious 
“truths especially, are sure to present 
“themselves to different minds ;” his 
near approach to the allowance of 
the validity of Presbyterian orders ; 
his appeal to the Privy Council, 
and his deliverance by its interven- 
tion ; his acceptance of a high office in 
the Moravian Church ; his permission 
to dissenters to receive the Communion 
sitting. Keble himself, as he proceeds, 
seems to warm with Bishop Wilson’s 
own warmth towards the “ despised 
eighteenth century,” marked by “the 
“movement of the great and good men 
“who had formed the Societies for the 
“ Propagation of the Gospel, the Promo- 


1 See the humorous but painful description 
of dealing with the poor idiot penitent, vol. i. 
p. 298. 
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“tion of Christian Knowledge, and the 
* Reformation of Manners.” 

Again, if, in Keble’s published letters, 
there is an almost total absence! of the 
world-wide strength and originality of 
Arnold, or the pungent wit and fire of 
Whately, there is yet a saintly simplicity 
and sweetness in even the most trivial of 
them, which disarms criticism and wins 
attention even where the matter itself 
little deserves attention. Even in his re- 
marks on the ritual questions which now 
so much agitate the ecclesiastical world, 
and were beginning to do so before his 
death, it is impossible not to be struck 
by his moderation and forbearance. 

ut not the less is it true that he 
embraced, in all their rigidity, the 
peculiar views which marked the Ox- 
ford movement of 1834. The letters 
which touch on those matters rarely 
move beyond this orbit. On these 
grounds he broke off intercourse with 
Arnold, in spite of Arnold’s own solemn 
remonstrance, though, with a happy 
inconsistency, he renewed a kindly con- 
nexion after the heat of the first agita- 
tion had passed away. With a curious 
mixture of humility and unconscious 
arrogance, whilst he accepted without 
scruple the most fantastic interpretations 
of the Fathers, he rejected, without ex- 
amination, without thought, the inquiries 
of scholars, the most deeply learned in 
Hebrew and Biblical lore that Chris- 
tendom has ever seen, declining to con- 
sider any variations from the received 
view of Biblical inspiration as proceed- 
ing from “men too wicked to be 
reasoned with.” Whilst advocating to 
the last the extremely lax views of the 
Articles on behalf of the High Church 
school as expressed in ‘Tract XC., 
he was sternly opposed to any relaxation 
of subscription in any direction which 
might favour other views than his 
own. His powerful mind was for 
years absorbed in the revival of the 
scholastic subtleties respecting the so- 
called “‘ Real Presence” in the Eucharist. 


1 There are two or three exceptions, as, for 
example, the description of Arnold’s ‘‘ merry 
defiant moods in his younger days :’—‘* He 
only cackles and crows at anything anybody 
can say to him.”—P, 131. 
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It was his sermon on “ National 
Apostasy,” in 1834, which Dr. Newman 
always regarded as the birthday of the 
Oxford High Church movement—the 
“National Apostasy” being the suppres- 
sion of the ten Irish bishoprics, of which 
its author lived to take so different a 
view that, if we may accept thewhispered 
approbation! conveyed to Dr. Newman 
in 1865, he at last acquiesced without a 
murmur in the suppression of the whole 
Establishment. 

It is not for the disparagement of a 
sacred and venerable memory that we 
have noticed these theological extremes 
in the author of the “ Christian Year.” 
It is in order to show what would be 
the results to the English Church of 
the series of legal prosecutions and 
judgments of late set on foot and threat- 
ened by one ecclesiastical party against 
the other. These prosecutions, from 
whichever side they start, have in 
common one most unpleasing and un- 
generous peculiarity. Professing to 
wish to ascertain the law of the Church 
of England on some disputed doctrine, 
they choose for the case in which to try 
it some person or circumstance which 
presents the matter, net in the most 
abstract or inoffensive form, such as 


1 The passage is somewhat ambiguous. Dr. 
Newman (in his Letter, p. 518) seems to say 
that, ““ Had he been a member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he must have voted against 
Mr. Gladstone, because he was giving up the 
Irish Establishment.” On this Keble whispered 
in his ear (he cannot recollect the exact words, 
but he took them to be), “And is not that 
just?” An earlier passage (p. 512) might 
suggest some doubt as to whether this really 
was his meaning. “Might not what —— 
says about the Irish Church have semewhat 
the effect of a firebrand? . . . I should have 
thought it discreet not to put the matter 
forward so prominently, unless a man saw his 
way to the mending of, it.” Besides the tem- 
porary interest of these passages, it is worth 
while to quote them as showing how small in 
Keble’s eyes had in 1865 become the offence 
which in 1834 he regarded as “apostasy,” and 
which had given the impetus to the whole 
movement of the “Tracts for the Times.” 
These extreme oscillations of view are re- 
markable. Whilst they convey consolation to 


alarmists of all kinds, they show an insta- 
bility of view not uncommon in all theo- 
logical controversy, and seriously detracting 
from the oracular value of Keble’s utterances. 
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would really tend to the discovery 
of truth and law in its clearest and 
calmest aspect, but in the most ex- 
aggerated and exciting shape, such as is 
most likely to raise a cloud of passion 
and prejudice—capable, if it be pos- 
sible, of obscuring the atmosphere even 
of the most serene tribunal. And the 
effect is that, whilst it is but a “vile 
body” in which “the experiment” is 
made, the hostile conclusion sought to 
be arrived at would strike right and 
left at conscientious and scrupulous 
minds, too generous to turn aside 
from a brother in distress, too high- 
minded to avoid applying to themselves 
what was, in the first instance, meant 
for another. Thus, Mr. Gorham, with 
a somewhat peculiar tinge of Calvinistic 
opinion, was to be made the engine which 
was to expel the whole Evangelical 
party. Thus, Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson, labouring under the accumu- 
lated odium of the “Essays and Re- 
views,” and the Bishop of Natal, suffer- 
ing from the extraordinary personal 
virulence excited in some degree by 
some needlessly trenchant expressions 
of his own, have been made the objects 
of attacks which, if the truth or false- 
hood of the doctrines and principles 
were at issue, must include in their 
range persons whom, for various reasons, 
no one ventures to assail. 

Thus, in the present case, the bat- 
teries have been opened against an 
eccentric clergyman in Somersetshire, 
whose bald statements may have acci- 
dentally laid him open to assaults which, 
if they are sincerely aimed not against 
the person but the doctrine, must in- 
clude—not to speak of great living 
names—the venerable author of the 
“Christian Year.” The “Real Presence” 
in the Sacrament—whatever those two 
most ambiguous words may mean—and 
“the adoration” of that Real Presence 
—whatever that third equally ambiguous 
word may mean—was held by John 
Keble, if ever it was held by any one. 
It is true that he thought that there 
was no difference between saying, “ Not 
in the hands but in the heart,” or, “In 
the hands and not in the heart ;” but 
this only proves, if it proves anything, 
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the entirely futile character of the whole 
logomachy. If a judgment had been 
pronounced in his lifetime which had ren- 
dered it penal for an English clergyman 
to profess his belief in the Real Pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, and in the 
lawfulness and duty of adoring that 
Real Presence, John Keble, if any man, 
would have been struck at, and ex- 
cluded from the pale of the Church of 
England. We ask, without fear of 
contradiction, Is there any English 
Churchman—nay, we might almost say, 
is there any English Nonconformist— 
who would not have regretted such a 
consummation? What would theChurch 
of England have gained by losing from its 
ranks one of its most distinguished 
luminaries—one who has done more 
than any other man in our generation to 
endear its devotions to the nation? 
What would the country have gained, 
what would the lamented and respected 
victim himself have gained, by becoming 
the member, perhaps the leader—perhaps 
even the bishop—of a small exclusive 
bitter sect, which would have exaggerated 
all those inferior qualities which we have 
felt bound to notice, and dwarfed all those 
lofty qualities which have made his 
poetry and his character a treasure of 
the whole nation? It may be that 
these sinister internecine struggles of 
party against party will succeed in 
their attempt. There are many ex- 
pressions in Articles and Rubrics which, 
if taken literally, would exclude every 
eminent man in the Church of England 
from its ministrations. Di meliora piis. 
Let us hope that these miserable efforts 
to narrow the National Church on either 
side may meet with their deserved frus- 
tration. Let us hope that the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, if indeed the litiga- 
tion should ever reach that point, will 
act as a bulwark of liberty to those 
who have eagerly sought to restrain 
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true freedom, as to those who have 
thankfully availed themselves of it. 
The point in dispute between the two 
parties is one which admits of no settle- 
ment, so long as they each insist on using 
scholastic words which have lost their 
meaning, or Biblical words which they 
have never defined. By taking the sys- 
tem as a whole—by balancing one part 
with another, by the forbearance which 
in private life all gentlemen and all 
Christians feel bound to exercise to- 
wards each other—the Church of Eng- 
land can still be maintained as a 
Catholic and as a national institution. 
Let us hope that in some future age 
there may yet, as far as our institu- 
tions are concerned, be room for an- 
other Arnold, another Milman, another 
Keble, to admire and revere each other, 
in the same Church, as at least by two 
of them the third was admired and 
revered, 

These three men, amongst the de- 
parted lights of the English hierarchy 
in this century, were unquestionably 
the chief. Of these three, as of those 
other three whose! last meeting is re- 
corded in this volume, the thought arises 
in a still stronger and more significant 
form, as was expressed by Keble after 
that singular meeting and parting :— 

** When shall we three meet again 


When the hurly-burly’s done— 
When the battle’s lost and won.” 


Or, as his biographer feelingly adds in 
Keble’s own words :— 


“ When before the Judgment-seat, 
Though changed, and glorified each face, 
Not unremember’d ye may meet, 
For endless ages to embrace.” 


A. P. 8. 


1 See the very interesting letter by Dr. 
Newman describing the interview between 
himself, Keble, and Dr. Pusey at Hursley. (Me- 
moir of Keble, p. 520.) 


ERRATUM. 
Page 376, col. 2, line 11 from bottom, for “a trace of sulphate of iron (copperas),”’ 


read, ‘‘1 believe carbonate of iron,” 
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